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LETTERS to the Editors 


Dear Sirs: 


I was very interested to read in your January-March 
Issue of the “Lest We Forget” radio series put out + the 
Institute of Democratic Education. In view of the | ‘--sig 
race problem we have here I would be very glad you 


would ask the Institute to send me copies of their « > ot.— 
or a representative number—to see whether they m cht be 
useful in South Africa. 

Oliver Walker 


Seuth African Institute of 
Race Relations 


Johannesburg, South Africa 


Dear Sirs: 

. The ordinary readers in Denmark only read th 
most reactionary American newspapers and periodicals 
The biggest bookshop in Denmark will upon my initiative 
make an exhibition of periodicals, magazines and news 
papers from what is called “the other America.” I've got 
the job to furnish the material for this exhibition and 
through various sources I have learnt your publication to 
know as a very fine piece of work. It would therefore be a 
great pleasure to me if you would kindly send me some 
sample copies (of Opportunity). . . . 

Kund Erik Svedsen 
Copenhagen K 


Dear Sirs: 


. . - | was ashamed to learn Opportunity has been “on 
the market” for over twenty-five years. I had not seen on 
heard of it before. I knew no one who did. After going 
to the Library to look at back issues, I did not feel so badly. 
. . « I could see easily how many people would overlook 
the Magazine or not remember it. It was dry in makeup, 
very dry in content, and not of interest to the so-called 
“little people.” I am just as glad as I can be you decided 
to give Opportunity a New Look. Now you have a “little” 
person in your corner. 

Bernice Tilden 
San Diego, California 


Dear Sirs: 


This is a brief note to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the VOC (Vocational Opportunity Campaign) Issue of 
Opportunity. It was most helpful to me here in Flint. 
I have been abstracting material from it for the column 
that I run in the local colored paper. I have heard other 
favorable comments about this issue. . . . 


Everett Beane 
Flint, Michigan 


Dear Sirs: 


May I congratulate you on the special Spring Issue of 
Opportunity! It is a particularly useful collection of 
material. 

A student and teacher of American minority matters, 


I feel the “Vocational Opportunity” Issue is one of the 
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st things you have done in a twenty-six volume history 
acco:oplishment. 

4 former social worker and now teacher of a course, 
jtroduction to Social Work, which I attempt to give the 
ygget perspective of social welfare (applied social science), 
{wish to make your Annual Vocational Guidance Issue 
yailable to the whole . . . group. 

Stanley H. Chapman, Asst. Professor 

Department of Seciclogy 

Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sirs: 
Enclosed is check for . . . renewal of my subscription to 


Oppor'unity and for three copies of the current Spring 
ue, which happens to be the best answer we | we found 
» the problem our Interracial Fellowship is facing: Jobs 
for Colored Citizens. . . . 


Dear Sirs: 
Congratulations on your splendid Magazine! More power 


to you! 
Elizabeth Beau Willcox 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Dear Sirs: 
... We have read with our usual enthusiasm the Spring 


Isue of Opportunity and think that it surpasses other 
Vocational Guidance Issues, if that is possible. 
Elaine Pollard, Research Assistant 
Placement Service 
American Friends Service Committee 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sirs: 
. . . Opportunity is making a splendid contribution. . . . 
The last issue was especially commendable. 
Vivian E. Dreer 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Sirs: 


“wow.” 
Chester E. Stovall 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Sirs: ~ 


for some time. . . . 
Clifford E. Minton 


Cleveland, Ohio 


N84 PD = ST. LOUIS, MO. 31 1232P 


TION OF OPPORTUNITY. 
JOHN T. CLARK. 


... By the way, I am expressing the sentiments (of many 
others) when I say your last issue of Opportunity is a 


Congratulations on the 1948 §pring Issue of Opportunity. 
It is one of the most useful istues that has been pulished 


CONGRATULATIONS ON AN EXCELLENT EDI- 


COLLEGE of the SCRIPTURES 
709 W. Magazine St. Louisville, Ky. 
A Seminary of the Restoration Movement 


ONE OF THE FEW SCHOOLS OFFERING 11 FULL 
YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
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AB, BSL, MA and BD 
No honorary degrees granted. 
Biblical Language Requirements for all Graduate Degrees 
Only Ministerial Students Accepted. 


The chief textbook is the Bible. Offers 21 courses 
actually studying the Bible, ic., EXEGESIS. 


Offers 14 courses about the Bible. Operates on 
the quarter system. No Summer School. 


A number of scholarships open to men of ambition and 
consecration. Liberal student self-help program. 


A CITY SEMINARY WITH A SPIRITUAL 
ATMOSPHERE. 


For information write to 
REGISTRAR 
Box 1677, Louisville, Ky. 


Through Secretarial Training for Better Positions 
At 
PIONEER INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Day and Evening Sessions — Individual Instruction 
Approved for Training Veterans 


27 Months Course—Business Administration & Accounting 

84 Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 

84 Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 

72 Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y (Adult re-Education) 

72 Weeks Course—Jr. Executive for Men 

60 Weeks Course—General Business & Machines 

48 Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 

42 Weeks Course—Stenography - Pre-College 

40 Weeks Course—Intensive Secretarial 

36 Weeks Course—Short Stenographic-Personnel 
Prep. Course—High School & College Preparatory 
Music Course—Voice Culture—Piano & Romance 


Languages 


‘Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted, Free Placement 
—Employment Service for Graduates and Alert Stu- 
dents. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. Super- 
vised Dormitory Accommodations Available (Limited) . 


Write The Dean of Admission — Catalog-“A2” 

627-629 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 
Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2935 

E. Rhudolphus Clemons, President 
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SUMMER OUTING. Hours of wholesome fun and adventure in the boundless out-of-doors is symbolized in this 
camera study by Robert McNeill. The Maryland shoreline of the Chesapeake Bay forms a backdrop for this striking I" 
photo-mural. 
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if CAN BE DONE 


*’ HAS LONG BEEN the contention of many 

economists that a valid measure of progress of 
the Negro in employment is the extent of his inte- 
gration into white-collar, professional, and technical 
jobs in private industry. Negro workers have fared 
much better in securing professional and technical 
jobs in Government and private agencies than they 
have in private industry. The National and local 
Urban Leagues have been aware of this problem 
for many years. Although a major part of the 
League’s program emphasis has been directed to- 
ward the placement and upgrading of Negro work- 
ers in all kinds of jobs in American life, the organiza- 
tion has been comparatively ineffective in its efforts 
to break down discriminatory employment practices 
against Negro professional and technical workers in 
private industry. A program was developed, there- 
fore, by the National and local Urban Leagues to 
“redouble our efforts in 1948 to secure new open- 
ings for Negro workers in white-collar jobs.” This 
program is known as the Pilot Placement Project. 

In getting the Project started, the National Urban 
League first had to locate well-qualified people 
while, at the same time, secure job openings in pri- 
vate business concerns, This has been done with a 
fair degree of success. For example, local Urban 
Leagues have sent in applications on qualfied Ne- 
groes with experience and/or training in engineering, 
accounting, merchandising, journalism, physics, 
architecture, chemistry, secretarial work, salesman- 
ship, research work, laboratory work, commercial art, 
etc. National and local Urban League personnel, 
working with Board and Committee members, have 
been and are now conferring with business officials 
and industrialists to secure employment for these 
applicants. Contacts have been made with many 
colleges, for the purpose of explaining the program 
and in registering applicants for the Pilot Place- 
ment Project. Some of these colleges are: The 
University of Pennsylvania, Yale University, Case 
Institute of Technology, Antioch College, Wil- 
berforce University, Temple University, Rutgers 
University, Howard University, Fisk University, and 
St. Joseph’s College. 

Placements have been relatively slow since the 
establishment of the Project in January, 1948. How- 
ever, actual achievement has kindled the enthusiasm 
of staff and Board members alike in the future pos- 
sibilities of the Project. The record to date shows that 
IT CAN BE DONE—a chemist placed in a large 


textile finishing plant in New Jersey; two bank tellers 
in Chicago; a salesman in Washington, D. C.; two 
college-trained secretaries in Northern New Jersey; 
a pharmacist in Brooklyn; four salesmen of national 
products and a personnel executive in New York 
City. 

The first six months of the is before us. 
We have experienced the fact that IT CAN BE 
DONE. With all involved—staff, Boards and Com- 
mittees—working together, the next six months must 
show that IT WILL BE DONE. 

LeRoy W. Jerrries 


DAY RENTAL HOMES are scarce to all 

groups irrespective of income or race. This will 
continue to exist for an indefinite period in spite of 
a nation-wide construction boom. Only a negligible 
trickle of this new construction will permit Negro 
and other minority occupancy. This is neither new 
nor an emergency because for decades they have 
been excluded, with few exceptions, from new or 
relatively new, well-located housing that is in good 
repair and available at a reasonable rental. 

Negroes have inherited the dilapidated “hand- 
me-down” shelter that is located in the blighted 
areas of our larger cities. These areas have usually 
been the only source for available housing. These 
areas have become more deteriorated because the 
management and owners have usually failed to in- 
vest adequate funds for reasonable property main- 
tenance. In too many instances, the old houses of 
earlier generations are in these areas and are too 
large and the upkeep too costly, for the income 
level of those forced to live in them. This has re- 
sulted in multiple occupancy of single family dwell- 
ings, and cheap maintenance practices. In spite of 
the foregoing, Negroes are blamed for the growth of 
deterioration and blight under circumstances where 
selfish and short-sighted operation of old housing 
have been the chief causes for the deterioration. And 
unfortunately, old housing operated under these cir- 
cumstances have been very profitable investments. 

Now it happens that home and apartment con- 
struction for income purposes is an important source 
for investment finance. The shelter business is one 
of our biggest industries, yet only an infinitesimal 
amount of the funds invested for income purposes 
in this industry permit average-income and minority 
group occupancy. The great bulk of the nation’s 
new construction and the better kept neighborhoods 
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have in the past barred minority occupancy through 
court enforcement of the racial restrictive covenant. 
This construction likewise excluded most of the 
wage and salary earners in the average-income 
bracket who are regularly employed in stable jobs. 
With no private funds diverted to low-rent housing 
the federal government has constructed the only 
housing in this field. With relatively little money 
devoted to average rental housing, these groups have 
been ignored. Consequently the bulk of private 
funds have been allocated to above-average and 
luxury-income groups. 

Financial institutions practice a strict policy of 
spreading the risk in their short and long-time in- 
vestments, depending on the stability and securit, 
of the market. They are always on the lookout for 
profitable and safe investments. Strangely enougi: 
they have failed to regard the real estate and home 
construction industry with similar scientific analysis. 
Actually the luxury housing market is fickle and 
changeable. Park Avenue may be the fashionable 
living center this year and some other section of the 
city the center ten years from now. Those in the 
luxury-income bracket may live in a hotel this year, 
move to an estate in the country or lease a town 
house the next year. On the other hand, those 
without plus funds cannot afford to move about as 
they desire and find it burdensome to move from 
city to city or from one part of town to another 
when their living needs require them to do so. Con- 
sequently necessity requires them to remain in build- 
ings and areas longer and should thus constitute a 
good risk for sustained investment. 

Another contributing factor has been overlooked 
as a result of over-investment in the luxury market, 
and the relative avoidance of average-income con- 
struction. Fires from firetraps, crime and delinquency 
from blighted areas, disease from habitable “pig 
pens” and isms from the ghettos have been created, 
developed and stimulated because of this oversight. 
This has resulted in a greater risk to real estate 
investments and increase cost to maintain necessary 
police, fire and other protective and preventive ser- 
vices. 

The recent Supreme Court decision which ended 
court enforcement of the racial restrictive covenant 
brings out in the open another problem that should 
now be faced honestly. In the past, real estate and 
investment interests have contended they were using 
the covenant to protect the value of their property. 
If there is real interest to protect property invest- 
ment, the industry can now police the management 
practices that have jeopardized property values, 
created our ghettos and have permitted the growth 
of blight and deterioration because of indifferent 
maintenance of shelter not in the better-than-average 
income group. The blighted areas and ignored in- 
come groups, minority races and otherwise, repre- 
sent a wasting away of a good investment source, 
and in turn perils the soundness of the housing 
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investment field—all because the médst sa: red 9 
finance regulations has not been followed— that of 
spreading the risk. 

The National Urban League deplores th: shor. 
sighted policy planning of the real estate and home 
construction industry and the financial interests 
Neglect and oversight have permitted a bad situation 
to grow worse. Closing the eyes and turning the 
head in another direction are no remedy. Bu: untij 
an honest effort is made to spread the risk. ou 
blighted and deteriorated areas will continue to kk 
headquarters for minority groups. 

REGINALD A. Jo: Nson 


FATHER EDWARD J. FLANAGAN 


EATH came to the Right Reverend Mon.ignor 

Edward J. Flanagan on Saturday, May 15, 
shortly after he arrived in Berlin, Germany. He had 
just completed a mission in connection with the 
youth program being developed under the direction 
of United States Army officials in Austria. A similar 
mission in Germany had been planned for the world- 
acclaimed benefactor. 

For thirty-one years Father Flanagan toiled in- 
cessantly in the behalf of homeless boys. Since start- 
ing a Boys Home for five lads in Omaha, Nebraska, 
on December 12, 1917, he had directed the care and 
education of a total of 5,500 boys. The original 
Home which bore his name grew rapidly. In the 
fall of 1921 it was moved to Overlook Farm near 
Omaha, was renamed Boys Town, and now com- 
prises more than goo acres of campus and farm 
lands. The entire Town, with its fifty buildings, js 
valued at several million dollars. It is at once a 
home and a school for homeless boys with no bar- 
riers of race, color or creed, hampering its opera- 
tions and the fulfillment of its vital element of need. 

In the passing of Father Flanagan at the age of 
sixty-one years, America and the world have been 
bequeathed a plan for democratic action wiose 
ultimate effects are sorely needed by millions of citi- 
zens and their progeny who live under the constant 
pressure and threat of prejudice and discrimination 
based on race, color and creed. 

During’ his lifetime, Father Flanagan always 
placed the urgency of human needs ahead of inci- 
dental considerations. His plan of action worked 
successfully because it was well grounded in Chris- 
tian principles which many social movements pre- 
sume to follow, but fail to include or remember in 
their day-to-day toil in the field of human welfare 
and advancement. 


RECIPROCAL 
By ALBERT RALPH KORN 


RING to your fellowmen the truth you know, 
Take from the sun the best the sun can give; 
Then all the sterile earth will overflow 

With kindliness, and life be good to live. 
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YOUTH 


ON 
THE 
WAY 
UP 


St.Louis 


In her own words, Marjorie V. Toliver of St. Louis, 
Missouri, gives an account of her activities in the be- 


half of wholesome race relations. Chester Stovall, 
Industrial Relations Secretary of the St. Louis Urban 
League, is responsible for bringing Miss Toliver to 
the attention of the readers of Orrortuntty. He says 
he was impelled to do so because he is “concerned 
over the almost anti-wh*te attitudes being expressed 
by Negro youth in such border cities as St. Lou's.” 


\ Y NAME IS Marjorie Vanderbilt Toliver. | 
*"* am a freshman in Stowe Teachers’ College in 
St. Louis, Missouri. My favorite pursuit outside 
of classroom studies is action aimed at bettering race 
relations. 

The first inter-group activity in’ which I partic. 
pated was a panel discussion on atomic energy. Shar- 
ing in this forum were pupils from Vashon High 
School, where I was a student, and youths from two 
white high schools. 

The second event which encouraged me to do as 
much as possible to better race relations was a good 
will musical program which Vashon Hi’ presented 
before the student body of one of the white high 
schools. As a finale I recited “Let America Be 
America Again” by Langston Hughes. A _ choral 


background accompanied this presentation. 
Later, I attended the Brotherhood Conference 
This gathering drew representation from almos: 


Marjorie V. Toliver (third from left, second row) is pictured with delegates attending the 
Interracial Institute held at Reformed Evangelical Church in St. Louis. 


every city and county high school. I was elected to 
represent my school on a planning council for an- 
other such conference. The theme of the 194% 
Brotherhood Conference was “How Can We As 
High School Students Better Race Relations 
Through: Art, Community Service, Research Dis- 
cussion and Sports?” The importance of this Con- 
ference led to several institutions offering their 
services and facilities to students interested in thes 
fields. 

My present activities include participation in the 
social and business affairs of the Young People’s As- 
sociation of the Ethical Society. I am Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Students for Democratic Action. 

During the year I have helped plan and went to 
the Inter-group Youth Encampment which was “de- 
signed to give a living experience of democracy”— 
the main purpose being to investigate our possibilities 
of abolishing the disagreement between “democrati 
ideals and American practices.” We are now form- 
ing Youth Organizations United. This coordinating 
body will have representatives from every inter- 
group organization in St. Louis. 

St. Louis is greatly affected by race prejudice. 
But within its confines is evolving a group of young 
people who are cognizant of the need for harmoni- 
ous race relations. We are seriously working to bring 
about these much-needed relations—and we will. 
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YOUTH IN 


AN UNUSUAL JOB 
... in Cleveland 


LARENCE GENERETT is a young engineer 
employed by the Cleveland Transit System. He 
qualified for the position by scoring the highest 
grade in a competitive civil service examination— 
98.2 percent out of a possible 100 percent. Because 
f young Generett refused to be discouraged by the 
obstacles which have stood in the path of so many 
ambitious young Negroes, he is a rare example of 
perseverance and hard work. Here is his story, 
modestly told while busy at work on a difficult en- 
gineering problem. 

“As long as I can remember, I wanted to be an 
engineer. Even in the elementary schools, my in- 
terests were usually centered around mathematics 
and mechanics. When I went to East Technical High 
School, I took all courses offered in drafting and 
machine design. 

“I must admit that I didn’t get too much encour- 
agement in high school. In fact I was told that Ne- 
groes seldom obtained jobs as draftsmen. I then de- 
cided I would go to college and study civil engin- 
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Clifford Minton, Industrial Relations 
Director, Cleveland Urban League, 
observes Clarence Generett at work. 
Mr. Minton is largely responsible for 
the youth’s employment with the 
Cleveland Transit System. 


eering. 1 knew it would not be easy to find work 
in my field, but I was determined to do the thing 
I liked best. 

“Getting through Howard University’s School of 
Civil Engineering was not easy either. I was award. 
ed a scholarship, but I had to work at a number of 
jobs to make ends meet. I did drafting for 4 con. 
tractor after school hours and I served as a faculty 
assistant in night classes. Had it not been for the 
help and encouragement of my mother, I doubt that 
I would have made it. In 1945 I was graduated with 
a BS. Magna Cum Laude. 

“Soon after graduation I was called up for Mili- 
tary Service. Because of my engineering training, | 
was assigned as a non-commissioned officer to the 
Army Special Training Project at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This was a part of the Atomic Bomb Re- 
search Project. In October, 1946, I was honorably 
discharged. 


‘T SOON came to know what it’s like looking for a 

job. Want Ads?—I answered them by the scores, 
in Cleveland, Columbus, and wherever I saw one that 
said ‘Civil Engineers wanted.’ There were times 
when I actually felt sorry for some of the men who 
interviewed me, approved my qualifications, and 
then fumbled around with some old excuses and 
promises to call me if they needed another engineer. 
The going was rough at times, but I didn’t give up, 
nor did my experiences make me bitter. One day | 
decided to ask the Cleveland Urban League for help 
in finding a job. There were more interviews and 
conferences, but no private employer was willing to 
risk hiring a Negro engineer. 

“Through the Urban League, I heard about a civil 
service examination for engineers for the Cleveland 
Transit Company. I obtained application forms, 
and with the assistance of the League staff, they 
were filed in proper order. The rest of the story I 
need not mention.” 

But the rest of the story is important. Generett 
is making good on his job. His fellow workers admire 
him for his efficiency and his fine personal qualities. 
His supervisor says, “He ranks with the best—if I 
should change positions, I certainly would like to 
take Generett with me.” 

In his home at 8002 Golden Avenue, Cleveland, 
Generett still puts in a lot of time on his profession. 
He believes there are other mountains to climb and 
he wants the satisfaction of doing it. 

The National Urban League salutes Clarence 
Generett—a young man who knew where he wanted 
to go and was determined to reach his goal. 
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In one of his columns written in January of this year, Walter Winchell 
describes Norfley Whitted as “one of the nation’s outstanding” disc jockeys. 
The announcer at Station WDNC, Durham, N. C., is shown at the beginning 


By NORFLEY N. WHITTED 


When an enterprising Negro works his way up to the 
position of announcer in a southern radio station, that 
IS worth broadcasting. But what he experiences to 
achieve that end is an “off the air” drama filled with a 
quota’ of headaches and heartaches. For the first time, 
Mr. Whitted “airs” this drama for Opportunity and 
its large reading audience. 


‘J ALL BEGAN in 1930. 

I was a member of a quartet which was ac- 
cepted for weekly programs over a radio station 
twenty-six miles out of Durham, North Carolina. 
There was no station in Durham then, so an inte1- 
ested white friend would drive us—free of charge- 
over for these programs. 

The appearance of the Quartet on the air was ex- 
tended. This gave me an opportunity to observe the 
intricate problems involved in the production end 
of radio broadcasting. I became interested in writ- 
ing scripts and building programs as the direct result 
of having close-up experiences with the workings of 
the industry as a whole. 

For some time I was impressed with the weckly 
radio programs of “The Southernaires”—featuring 
the voice of the “Old Deacon.” I began to rehearse 
the “Deacon’s” style and soon perfected what | 
thought was a dead ringer for the character. I then 
wrote a program which I called “Uncle Dave and 
The Swaneers.” When Station WDNC opened in 
Durham, as The Herald Sun Station in the Columbia 
Broadcasting Chain, I brought the “Uncle Dave” 


of his 6:45 A.M. broadcast. Part of the station’s library of 40,000 record: 


is in the background. 


program idea and the Quartet to the new station. 
We were accepted for a half-an-hour sustaining. I 
wrote the script, played the character role and sang 
the bass part in the Quartet—a feat which I would 
say is quite a job in itself. This show was a hit at 
once. Then followed other productions. I con- 
tinued my writing — always without censorship — 
singing and talking, and liking it better all the time. 
The Quartet was good and it wasn’t hard to build 
an effective show around it. 

NE cold, rainy night, I was aroused from bed 

to answer a neighbor’s telephone a block away. 
Since the neighbor, a minister, had taken the time 
and trouble to get out of his warm bed and walk 
in that weather to bring me the message, I felt I 
could at least be a gentleman and go with him and 
answer the call. That telephone call at the minis- 
ter’s home actually started the ball rolling for me. 
The person on the other end of the wire was a pro- 
minent white owner of a garage. He simply asked 
me to visit his office the following day. 

I kept the appointment. The garage owner told 
me that he was going to make some major changes 
in his radio program. He was going to displace a 
popular white vocalist with my Quartet. He made 
it clear that he realized he was facing the chances 
of a boycott, since most of his business came from 
white customers. He expressed himself as being will- 
ing to make the gamble because he was certain I 
had something. Here was my big chance. I worked 
very hard. The members of the Quartet were very 
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Surrounded by his family, Mr. Whitted prepares a script for his early morning broadcast. The Whitteds are the announcer’s 
“Number One Public.” 


cooperative. We made good. The half-hour show 
ran forty-seven successful weeks. On this show I was 
expected to do at least one reading each week. When 
the show ended its run, I contacted the radio station 
management with a program idea featuring straight 
poetry. Here was another gamble. The manager 
closed his eyes to what might result if I failed in my 
newest attempt to prove that it could be done. Again 
he plowed straight through for another precedent. 
I got the go-ahead sign. 

It is difficult to recount all the headaches and 
heartaches I experienced. It was worth all the suf- 
fering, however, for my listening audiences grew. 
In the meantime I lost my job at the local tobacco 
factory due to seniority rights. I asked for a job 
as porter at the radio station. Six months later 
I was called to fill the job. With only one more 
week of Workmen’s Compensation left to draw 
upon (you couldn’t get a job in 1939), I was 
employed at the station for only four hours a day, 
at $7.00 a week. I had a wife and four children, 
but I thought that I could build this opportunity 
into something worthwhile—if I could hold on long 
enough. 


ppase the first year I was forced to work on 

two jobs to make ends meet. One job was at 
the tobacco factory for what is known as the “green 
season,” and the other was at the radio station. 
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This arrangement was very hard and trying. I also 
held to my radio shows and stayed head-over-heels 
with all the work they entailed. But one show 
after another took to the air and stayed with success. 
The radio station personnel, including the announc- 
ing staff, were all very kind and cooperative—a 
factor which proved a God-send along the way. 

The right kind of publicity was a long time get- 
ting around to me, but when it finally got started, 
it really came my way. This forced me to live radio 
night and day. Then the rewards that really count 
began to arrive. I was appointed Director of Negro 
Activities at WDNC. I began meeting important 
people in the world of radio broadcasting and its 
allied fields. This helped immeasurably, and I con- 
tinued to move ahead—though I found the roac 
hard and uncompromising. I am now a member of 
the announcing staff and have covered events from 
old-fashioned singing conventions to ship launch- 
ings. On April 18 of this year, I concluded a three- 
month schedule of writing and announcing a weekly 
CBS network program from our studios. 

Yes, it has been hard indeed, but through the 
years from 1930 until now my life has been filled 
with many rich experiences and eventful moments 
in radio. In preparation for my daily program, 
which awakens Durham at 6:30 A.M., I can be 
assured of a much more peaceful rest at night than 
I was able to get a few years ago. 
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A Change of Scenery 


By ROSALIE LIEBERMAN 


pee PATTLEY rang the bell of the graciou- 
Colonial house, and suddenly thought herself « 
fool. True, Dr. Barstow had ordered a rest, and 
she'd always been clumsy with leisure time. But to 
come eight hundred miles to see a former pupil . . . 
in a way, it was ridiculous. Yet, she so wanted to 
know about this boy Dick Mattson . . . one of the 
keenest minds she’d ever taught . . . spoiled when 
he'd first come to her—convinced that his ideas as 
iven to him by his parents were the only ones. 
Gradually, though, he’d changed . . . the quick mind 
had become eager to learn—to adjust where he'd 
been wrong. 

The door opened. A Negro butler stood there 
“Yes, ma’am.” His voice was low and courteous, 
though it was obvious from his expression that 
strangers didn’t often arrive at the Mattson door. 


Amanda hesitated. “I’ve come to see Mr. Richard. 
I'm Miss Pattley, a former teacher of his, and I 
was just passing through Roxford. . . .” A lie, of 
course, but a pale one. 


The butler made no direct reference to Richard, 
but asked her to come in. “I'll tell Mrs. Mattson 
you're here,” he said. 

Amanda was annoyed. If Richard weren't there-— 
if he’d run off with the girl from the other side of 
the tracks—whatever he’d done, why didn’t someone 
say so? She bristled at all the vagueness, and in 
spite of her irritation, the house with its soft-toned 
curtains, its mahogany furniture catching the sun, 
had a soothing effect on her. She listened for 
Richard’s quick, young steps. But there was no sound 
at all. The room was distractingly still. 


HEN suddenly, the stillness was broken by a high. 
shrill voice. “No, let me go down. I want to 
see her. Let me go by myself.” 

Amanda looked toward the stairway. A woman 
was running down, swiftly, fluidly almost as if she 
were being pursued. She rushed rather than walked 
into the living room. Her features were beautiful! 
chiselled, but her mouth was drawn to the thinness 
of a pencil line, and the hands were interlocked sc 
tightly that the veins were prominent. “Miss Patt- 
ley?” The voice was hard and piercing. 

“I’m Dick’s mother. And I’m glad you came.” 
The hysterical tone didn’t match the words. “I 
want you to know what you've done. Dick’s gone 
He was all we had, and now... .” 

Richard Mattson dead! The room for all its sun- 
shine and warmth went suddenly lifeless, too. 


“I want to know why you did it? Why?” The 
meaningless words spilled out frightening, angering 
Amanda. But before she could question the tremb- 
ling woman, an efficient-looking nurse came noise- 
lessly into the room. She looked pleadingly at 
Amanda for cooperation. 


“It’s time for your medicine, Mrs. Mattson.” The 
nurse took the older woman’s arm with a gentle, 
practiced touch. 


“But I haven’t finished with her yet. I want to 
know what right she has to send Dick away.” 


Suddenly, a new thought jagged through Mrs. 
Mattson’s brain. The tone of her voice was softened 
—there was a brief, hypocritical smile. 

“Maybe if you have so much influence with Dick, 
you might get him to come back. He might listen 
to you. . . . I want you to try.” 

“All right, Mrs. Mattson. You take your medicine 
now.” The nurse began nudging her away from 
Amanda. “And then you can talk things over with 
Miss Pattley some more.” 

The nurse looked at Amanda again. The look 
asked her to wait. 

Amanda felt little tremors shoot through her entire 
body. What had happened to Dick? 

In a moment, the nurse was back. “I’m Miss 
Drake,” she said, “and I’m terribly sorry this hap- 
pened. But Mrs. Mattson gets incoherent when she 
hears your name.” 

“But why?” Anger tinged Amanda’s words. “And 
what’s happened to Dick?” 

“Pll tell you,” Miss Drake said. “Listen.” 


And then Amanda heard. Richard had stopped off 
in Chicago on his way home after graduation. He’d 
heard about conditions in some of the Negro tene- 
ment districts there, and well, he’d gone to see for 
himself. The unspeakable way many of the people 
lived in these districts had stirred him so that he 
ould talk of nothing else when he got home. His 
‘amily thought it was just a phase. But it wasn’t. 
He said he couldn’t live in solid comfort with a solid 
future ahead of him—not when he’d seen so much 
misery with his own eyes. 

“But what exactly has he done?” Amanda asked. 

“He’s done plenty, Miss Pattley. He’s doing plenty. 
Dick has a job in Harlem. He’s working on a com- 
mittee whose sole aim is to improve the Negroes’ 
living conditions. .. . And Dick is living in Harlem, 
too—in a house with Negroes because he feels that’s 
the way he can understand them and their problems 
best.” 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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BASIL 
SPEARS 


and her piano 


N SEPTEMBER 28, 1925, the birth of a daughter 

to Mr. and Mrs. Basil Spears of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, failed to upset the new parents’ plan to 
name their first and only child after the father. Basil 
would be the daughter’s given name. And that 
settled that. 

With equal resolve, Mr. and Mrs. Spears decided 
Basil would begin studying music at five years of age, 
because by that time the spirited tot was showing 
more than casual interest in the piano. So, the far- 
seeing parents called in Mrs. Carrie Person, whose 
reputation as a teacher of piano had gone beyond 
the plaudits of neighborhood well-wishers. Today, 
the influence of Mrs. Person is mirrored in Basil 
Spears. But the young, gifted pianist and accom- 
plished organist vowed that her career would never 
have her end up in any one of the niches which trap 
so many who study the piano: teaching music in a 
public school, at a college, or in their own studios. 
To vivacious Basil Spears a career in any one of 
these niches would have been synonymous with a 
complete withdrawal from life, and an end to her 
search for a satisfying, successful lifework. 

When the Spears family moved to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Basil attended grammar and Junior high 
schools. She graduated from high school—but not 
before she had chosen Talladega College in Alabama 
as the institution where she would continue her for- 
mal study of music. 


| arene important things happened to Basil at Tal- 

ladega College. She studied the theory of piano 
under the famed Tourgee DeBose. She expanded 
her musical gifts to include mastery of the pipe or- 
gan. She developed a good game of tennis and was 
hailed by her court competitors as a “champion 
without medals.” But of greater moment, Basil 
sounded the climactic note for her future plans by 
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deciding to become a distinctive, creative pianist 
in the entertainment world. 

Basil’s graduation from college in 1942 found he: 
fortified with formal training, lots of ambition, and 
a clear idea of what she wanted to accomplish in 
her chosen field. She packed her college diploma. 
shed the sheltering beauty of the campus, and looked 
squarely at a world that would accept, stunt or re- 
ject her career. 

Evidently Basil’s luck was as good as her hopes 
were high, for her first engagement came the Fall 
of the same year she finished college. Through Miss 
Louise Crane of New York, the pianist was booked 
as the feature artist at Hotel Billis in Utica, N. Y 
This was followed by her startling piano “key- 
boardatics” with the United Services Organization. 

A whole new world of travel opened up to Basil 
through her USO assignment. Mexico, the Islands 
of the Caribbean, and South America are among 
the places her music has been heard with apprecia- 
tion. In her own country the twenty-three-year-old 
artist has appeared in the better night clubs in such 
cities as Los Angeles, Omaha, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Detroit. She is understandably proud 
of having filled a twenty-two week engagement at 
the Bengasi Club in Washington, D. C.—in a city 
where “people are so very critical of every enter- 
tainer’s performance.” 


Ln Basil Spears is at the piano, her slight 

figure belies her power to give singular per- 
formances of such difficult works as Chopin’s “Fan- 
tasie Impromptu,” Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata, ’ 
or “Capriccio” by Ravel. Her versatility at the key- 
board is remarkable. With a pleasant ease she 


bridges her more serious renditions with an amaz- 
ing splash of creative styling and then presents either 
her own interpretation of popular numbers or an 
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daborate treatment of the original score. Of all 
the numbers the accomplished pianist presents to he: 
night club audiences, her own version of “Ain't 
Misbehavin’” by the memorable “Fats” Waller is 
her favorite in the lighter vein. Among her heavier 
slections, she is partial to “The Warsaw Concerto.” 

Compounding versatility with versatility, Basil 
Spears finds relaxation in a game of tennis—her 
favorite sport, or in astrology—her hobby. Neither 
the skill of her game on the courts with male op- 
ponents nor the questionable magic of the pseudo- 
science of astrology can be directly responsible for 
her many young and older male admirers. Her cap- 
tivating personality and zest for living account for 
this popularity. 


HE most humoyous incident in Basil’s life in- 
volved one of her admirers—an officer stationed 
at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, during World War II 
The pianist was on assignment with the USO at the 
army post. One day she was riding in a jeep driven 
by the officer. Without warning, the bounding 
vehicle made a sharp turn. Her escort was looking 
away from Basil Spears at the time. She was thrown 
out of the jeep to the ground. The intent. driver did 
aot realize he had lost his passenger until he reached 
his destination! 

At “The Place” in New York’s Greenwich Village, 
the spirited pianist completed a successful engage- 
ment early this Spring. She is now appearing at 
“Club Uptown” in the Bronx. It is Basil Spear’s 
belief that music is far too animated an art to be 
closed off from the world that would come and 
listen. Her career reflects her rare abilities and 
bristles with an inborn sense of freedom of expres- 
sion. This is capped by her daring to venture beyond 
the usual patterns of musical art. 


Her deft fingers produce astonishing music. 
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SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


AND 


Democracy 


Many workers and their families have lost 
social security benefits to which they are entitled. 
O. C. Pogge, Director, Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, is concerned over 
these losses. In this revealing aritcle he describes 
the steps aged persons and survivors of workers 


should take in their own behalf. 


a has taught us that economic in- 
security is frequently the harbinger of fear 
and unrest. When men despair because they lack 
opportunity to provide for themselves and their 
families they sometimes succumb to the blandish- 
ments and wiles of those who seek to promote in- 
ternal dissension. Conversely, a nation which has cre- 
ated conditions under which a fair measure of eco- 
nomic security is the right of all has much less to 
fear from those whose avowed purpose it is to de- 
stroy or deny democratic processes. Our social secu: - 
ity program represents a step in the direction of elimi- 
nating individual and group tensions which hay- 
their roots in economic anxiety. 

Social security in the broad sense is the organized 
effort that people make, acting through their govern- 
ment, to try to assure that every family has the goods 
and services people need for decent living and re- 
ceives these basic essentials in circumstances that 
preserve self-respect and opportunity for economic 
and social advancement. Obviously, there is more 
to the concept of social security than providing for 
old age and protection of the family after the bread- 
winner’s death. But these are two of the basic eco- 
nomic and social needs of our day, and it is to mec? 
these needs that the Federal Old Age and Survivor: 
Insurance program was established. 

Viewed in historical perspective, it is only natur=! 
that in an expanding industrial economy the prob- 
lem of providing some financial security for workers 
in their old age and for families when death strikes 
the breadwinner should have become a matter of 
serious public concern. Long before passage of the 
Social Security Act in 1935, it was recognized that 
destitution can strike at individuals and familics 


Oscar C. Pogge 


through no fault of their own, regardless of their 
walk of life. The argument that individual thrift 
could provide the whole answer to insecurity was 
refuted by the harsh realities of life. But it took a 
major economic depression to bring into existence, 
on a nation-wide scale, programs designed to cushion 
the shock of individual or family misfortune. With 
experience and the passage of time, we have learned 
how to expand these protective devices and increase 
their effectiveness. 


LD-AGE and survivors insurance is a contributory 

social insurance system which provides a monthly 
income for workers and their families when th 
worker retires at age 65 or later, and far his family 
when he dies. It works on the same principle as 
private insurance—-the principle of sharing the cost 
and spreading the financial risk. But there are signi- 
ficant differences. One is that in social insurance 
both the beneficiaries and the benefit amount are 
designated by law in order to insure the maximum 
protection to the family and to society as a whole 


From the standpoint of one who has observed 
at close range the operation of this system over a 
period of years, there is something inherently demo- 
cratic in a program which calls for considerable 
teamwork among workers, employers and their gov- 
ernment. Without such teamwork, this Federal in- 
surance program could not operate successfully for 
it would not be possible to maintain accurately mil- 
lions of wage records in order to pay benefits. The 
record of public cooperation in the administration 
of the Social Security Act should be a matter of pro- 
found satisfaction to all concerned. 


As reported in the Winter Issue of Opportunity 
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the problem of improving and strengthening the So- 
dal Security program is currently receiving the at- 
tention of the National Advisory Council on Social 
Security, meeting in Washington. With attention 
focused on the very timely and important subject of 
liberalization, it is perhaps natural that the sub- 
stantial achievements of the old-age and survivors 
jnsurance program to date should become somewhat 
obscured. But the record of progress is by no means 
gnimpressive as illustrated by the following facts. 


a than 43 million wage and salary earners 
in private industry and commerce are now in- 
sured under the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. Our studies indicate that most of these workers 
will stay in employments covered by the Social Secur- 


‘ity Act. They are, therefore, on the road to a status 


that will give them continuing insurance protection 
There are many others who are not insured but 
have some wages credited toward social security 
benefits. They include workers who shift from non- 
covered to covered employments. Some of these— 
part-time agricultural workers, household workers 
and others—may eventually acquire an insured status. 
Extension of coverage would, of course, accelerate 
the process. It would make an insured status a cer- 
tainty for most of these workers and assure them a 
higher benefit amount because of continuity of 


coverage. 

About 11,600,000 workers are already permanently 
insured. They and their families are certain of some 
continuing insurance protection regardless of their 
future work history. 

At the beginning of 1948 almost two million per- 
sons throughout the nation were receiving monthly 
benefits at an average monthly rate in excess of 
$38,000,000. In the year 1947 alone the total number 


of monthly beneficiaries increased by more than 


330.000. 

Monthly benefits certified for payments to retired 
workers, their wives, and their dependent children 
during 1947 amounted to approximately $300,000.000. 
Monthly benefits to families of deceased workers: 
(children, widows with young children in their care. 
aged widows, and aged parents) totaled about 
$153,000,000. In addition, approximately $30,000,000 
was paid during 1947 in lump sums to survivors of 
insured workers who were not immediately eligible 
for monthly benefits. 

These figures show that we have made consider- 
able progress since 1939 when the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program was expanded and liberal- 
ized. Logically, this sort of accomplishment should 
point the way toward further strengthening of the 
program, particularly in the matter of extending 
coverage to all who work for a living, increasing ben- 
efits, and providing for a system of permanent tctal 
disability insurance. The Social Security Administra- 


tion has recommended these and other improvements 
and has stressed their administrative feasibility. 


is administering this program, we have been much 
concerned over the fact that many workers and 
their families have lost benefits to which they were 
entitled. There are various reasons for these losses, 
but they all add up to ignorance of benefit rights 
or misunderstanding about provisions of the law. In 
our continuing efforts to inform workers of their 
benefit rights we have stressed two important facts: 
(1) benefits are payable only if they are claimed; 
(2) payments cannot be made for more than three 


months before the date of application. 


Although in recent months there has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of persons who 
have lost benefits because of delayed filing of claims, 
the number is still too high. Potential claimants are 
still uninformed or misinformed. Many persons, for 
example, are still unaware that financial need is not 
a factor in determining eligibility. The fact that 
elderly unemployed workers who are eligible to re- 
tirement benefits can claim these benefits even though 
they may subsequently return to work is often not 
realized. Contrary to a somewhat general impres- 
sion, receipt of monthly retirement benefits does not, 
in most States, disqualify an otherwise eligible in- 
dividual from receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits. 


To correct these and other misunderstandings is 
part of the daily job of our 475 local offices. Through 
these full-time offices and 2,150 itinerant service 
points, we stand ready to serve the public in old-age 
and survivors insurance matters. It is particularly 
important that when an insured worker dies some 
member of the family should get in touch with the 
nearest local office immediately to determine benefit 
rights. 

In administering the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, we in the Social Security Adminis- 
tration are mindful that a sound social insurance 
system can be a bulwark in our nation’s efforts to 
keep and strengthen a democratic way of life. 


Peace 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 


E passed their graves: 
The dead men there. 


Winners or losers, 
Did not care... . 


For in the dark 
They could not see, 
Who had gained 
The victory. 
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How I 


Became Interested 


By SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


HE title of this series of articles is, in a sense, a 
reflection of a tragic state of affairs. For it 
carries the truthful implication that there are many 
people of good will who have not always been in- 
terested in racial justice. It brings out all too clearly 
the fact that such a feeling may have been dormant 
within many of us until aroused to action by some 
specific catalyst. | 


We all know that injustice and _ intolerance 
flourish best in surroundings of ignorance and preju- 
dice, but we must also realize that indifference to 
the effects of conditions based solely on differences 
of race can be almost as dangerous as active persecu- 
tion of the victims. The President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, in its report, “To Secure These Rights,” 
wisely observes: “The pervasive gap between our 
aims and what we actually do is creating a kind of 
moral dry rot which eats away at the emotional and 
rational bases of democratic beliefs.” 


F we sit idly by when fellow Americans, because 

of their color or creed or origin, are discriminated 
against in employment opportunities, in educational 
facilities, in housing, in the right to vote, in the right 
to “freedom from fear,” then we are really partici- 
pating in these denials of rights. Because failure tc 
fight against the evils of intolerance is—in its effect— 
the equivalent of condoning such injustices. 

It would be impossible for me to date the begin- 
nings of my interest in racial justice, for this is a 
belief which has been virtually instinctive with me. 
It goes hand in hand with a recognition of the dignity 
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and self-respect that is the rightful heritage of every 
individual who has not cast them aside, and the ob. 
ligation to respect his rights as a human being and 
a fellow member of society. 


WOULD be less than candid if I did not say 
frankly that there have been times when my 
interest was more passive than active, but the fact 
is that it has always been abhorrent to me that a 
person’s race or color should be a factor in his right 
to live a life on a plane of full equality with his 
fellow men. I feel strongly that there is no more 
important task before us in this country—and, in 
fact, in the world at large—than that we strive to 
bring into reality the letter and the spirit of Article 
55 of the United Nations Charter which provides 
that the United Nations shall promote “universal 
respect for and observance of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion.” 


By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, Jr. 


AVING been reared in an atmosphere of liberal- 
ism, I have always been more or less aware of 
questions of racial justice. But the horror of the situ- 
ation did not burst upon me with full impact until 
the early years of the war. 


In 1942 the Office of War Information sent me 
on a tour of Army camps in the South. This wa« 
part of a coast-to-coast survey to investigate the 
wildly exaggerated rumors about drinking conditions 
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i Racial Justice . 


ground Army camps. I had never been in the South 
before for a very extended period, and I had never 
before seen the miserable and hopeless conditions in 
the Negro sections of Southern towns. As I went 
through these sections with the Military Police, I 
realized for the first time the sense of bitterness and 
despair which a Negro might so well have in America. 
Later, when serving in the Army overseas, I was 
impressed by the Negro readiness to serve the country 
which, in some respects, promised ‘so little to them. 
After the war in Washington I occasionally spoke 
at the local Negro high schools and at Howard Uni- 
versity. Every time I saw the serious, intelligent faces 
of the students, I felt again how imperative it is to 
end this wretched business of discrimination and to 
make America truly a land of opportunity for all. 


tie hundred and twenty-eight years ago John 
Quincy Adams called Negro bondage “the great 
and foul stain upon the North American Union.” 
It is stil! the most urgent challenge to the American 
conscience. 


By AGNES E. MEYER 


M* first comprehensive insight into the social in- 
justices meted out to the Negro in our country 
came to me during the second World War while I 
was studying the impact of our industrial mobiliza- 
tion upon family life. In every war-centre the hard- 
ships endured by the white population were bad 
enough but for the Negro they were doubled and 


trebled, whether it was a question of health, housing, 
food or education. 


The frightful neglect of the war workers, whether 
Negro or white, was due to the fact that our badly 
organized community services broke down and that 
our Federal, State, local relationships were not and 
are not geared to function efficiently. 


In trying to remedy these basic weaknesses of our 
social structure I have never isolated the problems 
of our Negro fellow citizens except to see that their 
needs are given special consideration in drawing up 
legislation, in planning new facilities, or in the 
measures being taken all over the country for better 
integration of local community services. 


R I am convinced that the normal, natural func- 

tioning of the Negro in our society cannot be 
achieved through superficial means such as race re- 
lations committees and the endless talk in which they 
dissipate their energies. [ believe that we Americans 
can know and understand and respect each other 
only if we work together shoulder to shoulder to 
solve our social problems. That is why my endeavors 
are directed toward stabilizing community and family 
life and toward creating a society in which the in- 
dividual can function as a participating citizen to 
bring about the common good. If people could 
once more feel firm ground under their feet; if they 
had decent housing, good schools and a chance to 
bring up their children in health and happiness, 
most of our post-war tensions would be softened. 


In all of these efforts to accelerate social progress 
throughout our country. I find a very general aware- 
ness that the disadvantages from which the Negro 
has suffered in the past must be wiped out. A new 
sense of a more genuine, more honest, more con- 
scientious democracy is abroad in the land. The 
whole battle of equal rights has not been won. But 
the signs are manifold that a new day is dawning. 


This is the third in a series of articles on Racial 
Justice written by distinguished Americans. Other 
writers include: Mrs. Elizabeth Bates Cowles, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Louis B. Seltzer, Cleveland, O.; 
Edgar W. Ray, Tampa, Fla.; Drew Pearson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mrs. Justine Wise Polier, New 
Tork, N. Y. 
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What they 


say about the awards... 


‘T AM completely flabbergasted by this good news.” 
This is a written comment made by one of over 
three hundred persons awarded OpporTuUNITY’s 1947 
Certificate of Recognition during the early part of 
this year. “Flabbergasted” is just about the state both 
the Magazine and the National Urban League found 
themselves in with nearly four hundred column inches 
of newspaper stories on the Awards Project published 
in daily and weekly papers throughout the United 
States. But most heart-warming and encouraging 
were the hundreds of letters from Awardees of all 
ages and from all walks of life. Opportunity is 
pleased to publish the following excerpts from letters 
received from some of the Awardees: 


San Francisco 

In one’s life there are always certain moments of exalted 
happiness and self-satisfaction arising from the realization 
of a deeply cherished dream, hope cr aspiration. Today I 
have been afforded such a moment in receiving from the 
National Urban League the Certificate of Recognition. I 
extend to you . . . my deepest gratitude and thanks in 
appreciation of an honor bestowed upon me that shall be 
of lasting remembrance and endearment. Charles 


Teal, USN. 


Albany, N. Y. 

I received the Award . . . and express to you my delight 
in having been selected by Opportunity for this honor. 
—Marian I. Carter, Teacher, Public Schools. 


Augusta, Ga. 

. . . I am indeed honored to be among those awarded 
the Certificate.—Charles C. Green, Employee, Citizens and 
Southern National Bank. 
* 


New Tork, N. 

I am very pleased that the Board of Judges has selected 

me to receive the Certificate of Recognition. . . —-Grace 

E. Marr, Instructor in Nursing Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

* * 

Durham, N. C. 

. I appreciate the honor and shall endeavor to live 

up to the expectations of my many friends throughout 

America and most especially the National Urban League, 

which is doing such a noble work. . . —C. C. Spaulding, 

President, North Carloina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany. 
* * * 

Washington, D. C. 

. . . Thank you for the honor of inclusion among the 

300 . . . individuals who were awarded the Certificates of 

Recognition by Orrortunity. The unworthy are always 

embarrassed by these matters but it was nice just the 

same.—W. Montague Cobb, Department of Anatomy, 

School of Medicine, Howard University 
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In Milwaukee, Lucius Harper (left) Executive Editor, 
The Chicago Defender, present Orrortunrty’s Certifi- 
cates of Recognition to (left to right): Lonnie Spencer, 


Calvin Moody, Mrs. Venice Gallimore, and 
John Williams. 


Kobe Base, Japan 
received. 


The award concerning the rescue . 


—PFC Lee W. Moore, 546th Engineers, FF Co., APO 317, 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
I'm a soldier. 


P.S.: I suppose you know 


Henry Thomas (left), Mrs. Mary Jackson Ellis, and 
Raymond Cannon receive their Certificates from th: 
Reverend John G. Simmons. This scene is in Minneapolis 


Memphis, Tenn 

. . This Certificate is an inspiration that will urge me 

two work harder for the community and the nation 

J. E. Walker, President, Universal Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

* * 

Swanton, Vermont 

It is in appreciative spirit that I thank you for the 

honor. . . . Please convey my expressions of gratitude to 

all the members cf your Board of Judges. I will remem- 

ber them at Mass. . . .-John Faustina, S.S.E., St. Ed- 


mund's Juniorate. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 

Although I have no sense of meriting it, I am acknowl- 
edging with thanks and appreciation the handsome Cer- 
tificate of Recognition by Orrortunity.—Charles S. John- 


son, President, Fisk University. 
* * 


Pas-de-Calais, France 

. I am deeply grateful to you and your Board of 

Judges for your very kind consideration; it will be an 

jncentive to greater service in this great area of need... . 

—Barrington Dunbar, Cgmité Inter-Mouvements Auprés 
Evacués. 


* * 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 

. . I am, indeed, pleased to be included in your list of 
300 persons receiving such an Award, and I shall treasure 
this certificate. . . —Alvin Rucker, Territorial Representa- 
tive, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Phebora J. Woods (center), of Atlanta, Ga., receives 
his award from George L. Edwards, Assistant Director, 
National Urban League. Southern Division, Nelson C. 
Jackson, Director, looks on. 


New York, N. Y. 
informing me that I have been 


I have your letter... 
selected to receive your Magazine's Certificate of Recogni- 
tion for distinguished accomplishments in the field of law 
enforcement. I am completely flabbergasted by this good 
news. 

I never dreamed that our National Urban League, to- 
gether with Orrortunity, was so keenly interested in me 
to not only observe my efforts but to recognize it in such 
a laudable fashion. I am at loss for words. .. . 

Please be assured that recognition as this goes a far 
way in inspiring me to not only continue my efforts in the 
field of law enforcement, but to try in every way possible 
to do a better job in the future Emanuel Kline, 
Acting Captain, Department of Police. 

* 
Suffolk, Va. 
I shall strive carnestly to prove worthy of the 
honor, ever endeavoring to increase the dignity of honest 
work—contributing to the esteem with which Negre Amer- 
icans are held.—William A. Lawrence, Member, Virginia 
Board of Supervisors. 


* 
Chicago, Iil. 
.. . I trust that I may prove worth of your Award... . 
-—-K. Roberick O’Neal, Architect-Engineer. 


Luxora, Ark. 

I am glad of your Certificate. . . —Horace Gray, Farmer. 

Lake Success, N. f. 

. . . While I am entitled to some doubts about the merits 

of my choice, I am of course honored to have been selected 

as one of the recipients of Oprortuniry’s Certificate of 

Recognition. . . .—Ralph J. Bunche, Director, Department 

of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing 

Territories, United Nations. 

ss ¢ 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

. . . I wish to state that I am humbly grateful for this 

honor, and shall endeavor by my actions in the future 

te give you no cause to regret my selection, among some 

300 other Negro Americans. .—Herbert E. Millen, 

Judge, Municipal Court. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 

... Thanks .. . for the, Certificate of Recognition. . . . 
I must admit that it was quite a surprise. . . —Kenneth R. 
Williams, Pastor, First Institutional Baptist Church. 


Chicago, II. 
. How grateful I am for the high honor accorded 
me .. . for distinctive service in the field of sports. 

It has always been my ambition (to be) more useful 
in some small way to inspire the youth of my people 
to higher education and greater heights through my chosen 
field of endeavor. ——Claude “Buddy” Young, New 
York Yankees Football Team. 
* 


Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands 

Thank you for . the Urban League Certificate of 
Recognition for 1947. . . .-William H. Hastie, Governor. 
* 


Charleston, W. Va. 
.... Be assured that I shall ever try to (be) worthy of 
this recognition. . Maude Wanzer Layne, Doctor of 


Music. 
* 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


I desire to thank you and your Board of Judges for 
awarding a Certificate of Recognition to my daughter, 
Winifred Parker of Purdue University. It is recognition 
such as yours which inspires our Negro youth to “go for- 
. —Frieda A. Parker. 


ward.” . 


Champaign, Iil. 

It was indeed a surprise to find your Certificate of Rec- 
ognition scroll in the Athletics Office. .. . It makes me 
feel happy to know I have contributed something of 
achievement (and) toward the esteem with which Negro 
Americans are held. 

I would like to add that recently I was invited to play 
in the Annual All-Star Game in Chicago—this year against 
the Chicago Cardinals. I am also among the five top 
athletes here at the University who are to receive The 
Athlete of the Year Award. . . —Ike Owens, University 
of Illinois. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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In Cleveland, the awardees pictured are Clarence 
Generett (left), Mrs. Israel Marshall (representing her 
husband), Mrs. Irma Lee, and George Craig, Jr. 
Nation-wide ceremonies marked the presentation of 
Certificates to over three hundred persons in all walks 


of life. 


Detroit, Mich. 

. . . It is an honor I deeply appreciate. . . . 

These Certificates . . . are great incentives, not only 
to the fortunate recipients, but also to the many talented 
and ambitious individuals who hope to receive them in the 
future. I congratulate Opportunity and the National 
Urban League upon this progressive step—James E. Mc- 
Call, Pioneer Journalist. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

. .. With an extreme degree of pleasure . . . I acknowl- 
edge the receipt of Opportunity’s Certificate of Recog- 
nition. . . . Needless to say, it came as a shocking surprise. 
... It... behooves me to dedicate myself to continued 
service, in order best to live up to the expectations for 
which this Certificate of Recognition is awarded.—W. S. 
Quinland, MD, Veterans Administration. 

* * * 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
I desire to express . . . my sincere thanks and grateful 
appreciation for the honor. . . —-Raymond W. Cannon, 
Member, Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
* 
Washington, D. C. 

Opportunity is to be heartily congratulated for initiat- 
ing Certificates of Recognition for more than 300 Negro 
Americans who have achieved in various fields of endeavor 
during 1947. 

The thing that impressed me most is the fact that a 
gratifyingly large number of the Awards went to those 
who usually toil and achieve without widespread recogni- 
tion.—L. Herbert Henegan, Information Specialist, Farm- 
ers Home Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


(While Mr. Henegan was not a recipient of Oprortunity’s 
Certificate of Recognition, his letter stresses one of the 
aims of the Awards Project: to pay tribute to many Negro 
Americans whose accomplishments would be otherwise un- 
known, unrecognized. Both Mr. Henegan and Sherman 
Briscoe, also an Information Specialist in the U.S.D.A., 
are largely responsible for Certificates of Recognition going 
to nineteen farmers and 4-H Club boys and girls.—Editor’s 
Note.) 
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CHANGE OF SCENERY” 
(Continued from Page 95) 


Amanda let her body relax now. So that was the 
explanation of the mystery. Oh, she pitied that 
hysterical Mrs. Mattson more than she’d ever pitied 
anyone. But could she really be sorry for what she’d 
taught Richard. She couldn’t. Instead, her heart 
slipped over inside her. Richard had started on his 
great adventure, and through him, she’d begun one. 
too. And there’d be other Richards. . . . 

Amanda stood. She thanked Miss Drake and 
walked briskly out of the house. Dr. Barstow had 
prescribed a change of scenery. And it had turned 
out a better prescription than he could ever have 
given. 


The Wayfarer 


By BEATRICE WRIGHT 


Wier I came north from Georgia, 
I held my head real high, 

And looked a man right in the face, 

And never dropped my eye. 

I was free, I was free, I was free. 


When first I saw a street car 

Without some sign for “race” 

And people riding on it 

Could sit down any place. 

Lord! I rode, and I rode, and I rode. 


I went to the theatre, 

And sat downstairs, I did, 

With all the other people, 

And just took off the lid. 

Lord! I laughed, and I laughed, and I laughed. 


I went to church one Sunday 

Forgetting about race; 

But soon I was directed 

To a colored church some place. 

Lord! I thought, and I thought, and I thought. 


Little Song 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


LONELY people 
In the lonely night 
Grab a lonely dream 
And hold it tight. 


Lonetr people 
In the lonely day 
Work to salt 
Their dreams away. 
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Not In The Record 


By ELIZABETH WALKER REEVES 


HE LITTLE old woman learned way over the 
side of Heaven and peered down into the world. 
She held on tightly so that she wouldn’t fall, because 
she was never quite sure of herself whenever she had 
to use her wings. Except when she was in a hurry, 
she rarely flew. And she was -eldom in a hurry. Most 
of the time she just kept her wings folded across 
her back and shuffled along the gold pavements of 
Heaven—taking care not to slip when it got too 
misty. 

It was still a novelty to her—to be able to look 
down through the clouds and watch the mortals 
rushing between hither and thither, busy about the 
business of living their lives. She would focus her 
eyes in order to watch the earthlings with that last- 
row-in-the-balcony effect. That wasn’t hard to do 
She'd been used to last rows in balconies until she’d 
moved up to New York. Then when she got there, 
she just never had enough time to see movies. Often 
at night she was the last operator to leave the stuffy 
little beauty parlor and the first to arrive in the 
morning—even then, some of the smoke from the 
night before still lingered. 

The little woman smiled contentedly and breathed 
deeply. That was one thing she liked about Heaven 
It was nice and airy, and the air was sweet. She 
didn’t have that racking pain in her chest anymore 
that once made her cough up little specks of red. 
Funny how she’d known she wasn’t going to return 
from the hospital to that dingy two-room apartment 
that she and her son shared. There were rows and 
rows of beds in the hospital, and they were almost 
jammed up against each other so that if anybody 
came to visit anybody, they hardly had space to sit 
down by the side of the bed and talk. Of course, 
nobody ever came to see her, though, ‘cept Jimmie 
and Mrs. Davis. It had been kind of Mrs. Lottie 
Davis to have taken care of Jimmie so long and to 
have tried to get help for him from the social agen- 
cies. Each day that Lottie got off early from work, 
she had walked up and down the pavements of New 
York looking for aid for Jimmie. Saint Peter had 
written Lottie’s name in his book for that. 

Lottie was awfully poor, though, and the little 
woman had been glad when her Jimmie had found 
a job. He was now seventeen and until recently had 
been living in a rooming house and putting money 
aside to finish school, out of the twelve dollars a 
week he was earning working at the grocery. 


yd while she was focusing her eyes to pick out 

Jimmie’s rooming house, a voice kept droning in 
her ears. It was very annoying; the nearer she came 
to the rooming house, the louder the voice became 


until, finally, she just had to listen to it. “The 
People of the State of New York versus Harry 
Brooke, Charles Bailey, and James Wilson.” Her 
heart pounded when she heard Jimmie’s name. She 
switched her eyes to the courtroom downtown that 
sent forth the voice. Then she knew it was useless 
to look in Jimmie’s room, because there he was, 
standing before the judge’s bench. Bewildered, she 
turned her eyes toward a woman sobbing softly. 
She recognized the woman as Lottie Davis, when the 
woman lifted her head to say something to the 
person sitting next to her. 

“Jimmie was like a child just throwed away when 
his mother died,” Lottie was saying to her seat mate. 
“I tried to get help for him but it was no use. No- 
body wanted to watch out for him. He was like a 
child just throwed away.” 

Her Jimmie on trial? The woman in Heaven 
trembled as she heard the prosecutor saying, 

. . to show that these three boys, while committing 
a robbery, killed one Albert Silver on the night 
of. . . .” She couldn’t believe it. Something was 
wrong. The little woman knew that her Jimmie 
would not kill. Jimmie was never a bad boy; he had 
always said he wanted to get ahead and maybe go 
to college some day. What could have happened 
to cause him to be in .uch a situation? Quickly she 
made use of her heavenly power to will Jimmie to 
retrospect so that she could know what had hap- 
pened. 

Her Jimmie watched the prosecutor go through 
the motions of a fiery address, but he scarcely heard 
what was being said. He knew that this man with 
the smooth words and the big talk was trying to take 
away his life. It was odd. It was odd because he'd 
hardly even got a good look at the man that “Moe” 
and Charlie had mugged. Gosh, he’d only known 
them about two weeks.. Then he thought back. 


HE had lost his job and stretched out the money 
he’d saved until he was living on practically 

nothing each day and sleeping in parked cars. He 
was sleeping in somebody's car that night when his 
two newly met acquaintances shook him awake. 
At first he’d thought it was the cops. 

“Hey, Jimmie, wake up. C’mon, we wantcha to 
go wid us.” 

“Where ya’ goin’?” 

“We just goin’ out on a little ‘mugging’ job.” 

“Aw heck, Moe, whyncha do it by yourselves? I 
wanna sleep.” 

“He wants to sleep,” Charlie sneered. “Ain’t dat 
somepin’? I told ya he’d be scairt, Moe.” 

“Naw, I ain’t no scarder than you are, Charlie,” 
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threw back Jimmie, “I just gotta sleep, dat’s all. 
Mr. Rosenberg said maybe I can deliver groceries 
tomorrow, since it’s Saturday.” 

“Well, now ain’t dat real sweet,” jibbed Charlie 
again. “How much is dat big fat slob gonna give 
ya—five cents an hour?” 

“Aw, cut dat, Charlie,” snapped Moe. “Don’t 
pay no ‘tention to him, Jimmie. He’s just kiddin’. 
Listen, kid, it ain’t gonna take ya long. All we need 
is a look-out guy, see? And when we get through, 
maybe you'll have enough so ya won't have to worry 
*bout no job for awhile. Shux, we'll prob’ly catch 
a guy who'll never even miss the dough.” 

No, the guy never missed his money. An ironic 
smile curled Jimmie’s lips as the District Attorney 
put the finishing touches to his case. 

They'd ducked down back streets and finally com: 
up in Morningside Park. 


r. was pretty exciting at first, sorta like a funny- 
book adventure, until they had to sit around 
and wait for somebody to come by. Moe told him 
that if he did a good job as look-out, they'd let 
him help out in the actual “mugging” next time 
He didn’t think much of the idea, but he kept his 
mouth shut. Anytime he said anything that made 
him sound like a decent guy, Charlie would dive 
right into him with some sarcastic remark. He got 
tired of Charlie and his ribbin’. Some day he was 
gonna bust him one. . 

“Hey, watch it,” Charlie hissed, “here comes a guy 
all by himself. Just what we been waitin’ fer.” 

“Okay, Jimmie, you mosey on up to the corner 
and make like a cat howlin’ if ya see somebody 
comin’,” whispered Moe out of the corner of his 
mouth. 

Moe gave him a shove and he sauntered on off, 
like he’d just said good-bye to them. Moe and 
Charlie moved on down toward the man. When 
Jimmie looked back, Moe had got behind the man 
and grabbed him around the neck, and Charlie was 
going through his pockets. Then Jimmie turned back 
to look around the corner to see if anybody wa; 
coming. He was watching the other street, when 
the boys suddenly ran past him. “C’mon, Jimmie!” 
Jimmie caught up with them. In Charlie’s hand 
was what looked like a suit. Jimmie glanced back. 
The man was lying on the ground in his underwear. 
Suddenly there was a funny sick feeling in the bot- 
tom of Jimmie’s stomach. 

“Hey, whatcha’ll do to the man?” demanded 
Jimmie. They were slowing up now, feeling fairly 
safe. 

“Aw, he’s just unconscious. Moe just tapped him 
lightly.” 

“Well, watcha take his clothes for?” 

“Aw, dat sucker didn’t have no more’n seventeen 
cents,” sneered Charlie. “We hadda git somethin’ 
outa dis job.” 
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“No, Jimmie, no! Don’t think like that, piease 
the little old woman whispered down from Heaven 


Well I'll be. . . . Didn't he 


“Seventeen cents? 
have no wallet?” 

“Naw!” Moe glared at him. “Look, we got his 
suit, ain’t we? If he had a wallet, we’da seen it, 
wouldn’t we? Now, here, I give you dis two cents, 
I gits ten and Charlie gets five. We gonna pawn da 
suit tomorrow, and you'll git part of what de man 
give us for dat.” 


“Two cents . . .!” Jimmie turned up his nose. 
“Dat ain’t near as much as Mr. Rosenberg would 
give me, is it, Charlie? You said maybe he'd give 
me only five cents, remember, huh? Two cents! And 
I done lost some sleep besides.” 


“Aw, shet up and git da hell outa my sight,” 
said Charlie. “And tell Mr. Rosenberg I said to go 
choke hisself!” he heard Charlie yell at his retreat- 
ing back. 


= must have had choking on the brain. 
He’d figured Charlie out to be jealous, anyhow, 
‘cause Mr. Rosenberg wouldn't let some guys work 
around his store. Old man Rosenberg wasn’t such a 
bad guy, nohow. During the war he’d worn a badge 
with four red stars on it, and Mrs. Rosenberg was 
now a Gold Star mother. Mr. Rosenberg said you 
didn’t have to wait aroun’ for the army to come 
and get you like Moe and Charlie had told him. 
You could go on down and ask them to let you in. 
like three of Mr. Rosenberg’s sons had done. Jimmie 
wondered if it was true that the pay was good. Best 
of all it would be swell if they really did help a 
guy to go to school after he got out, because that’s 
what he wanted most of all. Well, he’d go down there 
Monday and find out. He was getting tired of 
bothering with Moe and Charlie, anyway. 


But that Monday never came. He’d worked hard 
all day Saturday and made himself a nice pocket-full 
of change; night had come and he’d just dozed off 
to sleep in a parked car when somebody grabbed 
him by the arm. This time it really was the cops! 
They weren’t kiddin’ neither. Heck, if he’d gone on 
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and done like Mr. Rosenberg said, he’da been in 
the army. He wouldn’t have been in none of this 
mess. No matter what Moe and Charlie said—being 
in the army was better than being in jail. 


H® looked at the man talking now. That was the 
defense lawyer, the man who had come to his 
cell and asked him all about everything. Jimmie was 
kinda proud of him. He was colored, but he seemed 
just as smart as that white man who wanted to take 
his life. He didn’t understand much of what this 
man was saying now, either, as the defense counse! 
intoned, “. . . but nowhere on the docket do we 
find listed as accessories before the fact the names 
of the social agencies, public and private, which re- 
fused to help this boy when his life might have beer 
guided in another direction. Not in the record can 
we find the weak refusals of aid for this boy tha‘ 
Mrs. Lottie Davis received when over a year 
ago. ...” Mrs. Davis had found this lawyer for him. 
She had been really a good friend of his mother. 
She had looked out for him real swell and had even 
told him he could come upstairs and sleep on a mat 


the little old woman whispe:ed down from Heaven. 
“You know I can’t be sore; I understand. You 
mustn’t- worry any more, Jimmie, honey. I’m watch- 
ing over you and I’m going to see if I can help 
Yes, gonna see if there ain’t some way I can get ya 
free. Don’t worry,” she whispered, and the words 
floated down to settle in a sort of mist on the frown 
in Jimmie’s forehead. Before she drew her eyes 
from the courtroom, she noticed that the tense 
lines in Jimmie’s face had eased somewhat. 


np little woman didn’t know exactly what she 

could do. But first she was going to tell the Lord 
about it, and maybe He’d see what He could do. 
Everybody knew that the Lord had the complete 
record before Him and could handle any situation. 
Look at what the Lord had done for her and helped 
her do for others. She turned quickly away from 
the spot where she had looked over the side of 
Heaven and she headed toward the main entrance. 
She rushed past the big gate so fast that she almost 
forgot to wave to Saint Peter. He was a good guy. 
He didn’t look to see what color you were before he 


on her floor when he lost his room. But he hadn’t let you in. 

wanted to impose on her any more; Maw had told It had grown misty and the gold pavements were 
him before she died that he had it in him to make sorta slippery. She had quite a little way to go be- 
it on his own. Gosh, he guessed Maw would be fore she reached the throne of the Lord. So the 
sore at him if she saw him now. little woman took to her wings—because she was in 
“No, Jimmie, no. Don’t think like that, please.” a hurry. 
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The Future in Georce &. 


URING THE WAR several Hollywood firms 

undertook the production of such films as 
“Bataan,” “Sahara,” “Lifeboat” and “The Ox-Bow 
Incident,” in which Negro actors were more than 
incidentally involved. The films were greeted with 
the usual amount of critical acclaim and audiences 
reacted to them in much the same manner that au- 
diences react to all similar Hollywood fare of action, 
intrigue and suspense. 

With the exception of one, the roles played by 
the Negroes in these films were not necessarily “Ne- 
gro” roles. Canada Lee was a seaman in “Lifeboat,” 
Kenneth Spencer was a soldier in “Bataan,” as was 
Rex Ingram in “Sahara.” The exception was Leigh 
Whipper who stalked through “Ox-Bow Incident” 
a symbol indicating the sanguinary Southern pastime 
of lynching. 

The setting of the film was in the West of yester- 
year where passions instead of prejudice ran high, 
but the implications were there. In terms of film 
content “Ox-Bow Incident” meant progress in Holly- 
wood. 

The appearance of the other Negroes in the afore- 
mentioned films also meant progress, if of a different 
kind. They were not innovating films like “Ox-Bow 
Incident;” they were films of war—a theme where 
Hollywood finds many popular plots—, but in them 
people saw Negroes as an integral part of the scene. 
They were not “different;” they were not carica- 
tures; they were simple, understandable human be- 


ings. This too was progress. 


Film roles for the 
very young come 
very seldom. Renee 
Beard appeared in 
“The Foxes of 
Harrow.” 


By and large the censors of the South, perhaps 
infected with the spirit of patriotism, extremely pop- 
ular in those days, put away their shears and with 
charity for all condescended to let the Negro per. 
formers appear on their local screens in these roles 
that had some dignity and dimension to them. It can 
be recorded for posterity, and for the censor board of 
Alabama, that no plague occurred as a result, the 
caste system was not visibly altered, and the South 
continued to vote solidly Democratic. 

“Lifeboat,” especially Lee’s role in it, did wonders 
for the morale of the Negro GIs overseas, where | 
was stationed at the time it was released. They 
talked about it for days. To them it was a symbol 
of changing times, of acceptance, of integration into 
the patterr of American life. 


Certainly, after the war Hollywood would not only 
continue giving Negroes such roles, but it would go 
even further in terms of film content and spotlight 
the discrepancies between democracy as practiced 
and democracy as promised in the land, especially 
insofar as the Negro was concerned. There would be 
more things like “Ox-Bow Incident.” 

And why not? 


War Influenced Writers 


Much of Hollywood’s writing and technical talent 
had entered the war effort, either as writers with th- 
Office of War Information and the Signal Corps, or 
as cameramen with Army film units. They helped 
to produce some of the finest documentary films ever 
made, on such stirring themes as “Why We Fight.” 
In the turmoil of new ideas, of enormous challenges 
and changes, they could not possibly remain un- 
touched. Certainly when they returned to Holly- 
wood it would be to see supported on the screen 
the ideals of human dignity and equality for which 
they were seeing men die. 

With these men in the vanguard, the screen, long 
acknowledged to be the best equipped of all the 
arts to help build the defenses of peace and the foun- 
dation of understanding among races, creeds and 
nationalities for a better world, would at last come 
into its own. 

Of course, it was not expected that this would 
happen on V-J Day plus 1, for Hollywood has al- 
ways contended that the American people are given 
precisely the motion pictures they want, “life in 
terms of the tabloid newspaper and the comic strip.” 
But it has also contended that while these “commer- 
cial films” ring bells on the cash register, its experi- 
mental films, its excursions into new fields of subject 
matter and controversial issues actually make for de- 
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During the war, Hollywood produced such films as 

“Bataan,” in which Kenneth Spencer (second from right), 

played a leading role. Mr. Spencer has since been seen on 
the stage—but not on the screen. 


velopment of the medium, gives new vitality to the 
industry and an adult approach to movie making 
to counteract the stultifying effect of the usually 
adolescent fare. 

There was much cause for optimism then as to 
what Hollywood in time might do in terms of these 
“experimental” films. 

But with the end of the war it summarily went 
back to its “formula” films and even more “formula” 
excuses: that people go to the movies to be enter- 
tained and not to be preached at, and it proceeded 
to produce films that reflected just that. 

Howard Diet- of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer put it 
this way: “Hollywood . . . even in its most frivolous 
and unrealistic entertainment serves an indispens- 
able social function in the release from care which 
it brings to thousands; and it may also claim that 
its finest films are as good as they are because first 
and foremost they possess the faculty of being en- 
tertaining while possessing in their essence that 
significance which is not akin to the thunder of 
the pulpit but the more powerful still, small voice.” 

With which we would be in hearty accord if only 
the voice were not so still as to be inaudible and sc 
small as to be obscure. 

In addition, with the war over, Hollywood seemed 
to be excluding Negroes from even such roles as 
they had in “Bataan,” “Sahara,” and “Lifeboat.” 
And as to tackling the challenging themes that in- 
here in the life of the Negro in America, that seemed 
entirely out of the question—its “experimental” films 
notwithstanding. 

All of its courage and initiative seemed to have 
vanished along with the Stage Door Canteen, the 
USO and the song “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition.” 

Few Jobs in the Future 

Of course there were the usual musicals with Ne- 
groes singing, dancing or playing musical instru- 
ments. There were the other popular stereotypes. 
the maid roles, few enough and far between and 


with the same old faces, occasionally with a speaking 
line to break the monotony. 

There were jobs for Louis Armstrong and Lena 
Horne and the Berry Brothers, performers who can 
always pick up a thousand dollars a week working 
on the radio, in night clubs, on the stage. For the 
young, unknown Negro actor the films offered 
nothing. For those who are better known—if only 
because of their dogged perseverance over the years— 
the films offered little more. 

Some promises were held out for the future. 
Among them was that Canada Lee might be seen 
in the film version of “Native Son,” which would 
be the third movie assignment this actor has had 
in nearly four years—if and when the film is done. 
More certain was Rex Ingram’s appearance in Re- 
public - Pictures’ “Moonrise,” to be released this 
summer, his second role in almost four years. 

The only “new” Negro face that will perhaps be 
seen on the screen in the near future will be that 
of Leo Coleman who made the role of the mute 
in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Medium” famous on 
Broadway. The play is being filmed with the original 
Broadway cast, but it has been mentioned more than 
once that the only reason Coleman will be seen in it 
is because the film is being made in England and 
not in Hollywood. 

“Anna Lucasta,” which as a play gave emloy- 
ment to many Negro stage actors over the years wil! 
not offer the same opportunity as a film, since it 
will be done with a white cast. 

An independent firm is planning to film George 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess,” but those who ap- 
peared in the original Broadway production wil! 
probably be sought for the movie—the singers and 
the dancers again. 

Actors’ Guild Statement Gives Hope 

In such a dismal picture any expression that car- 
ries with it a ray of hope for the future of the Negro 
actor finds immediate favor. So that when John 
Garfield, who in addition to being the featured 
player in “Body and Soul,” is also co-producer of 
the film, wrote in a recent magazine article that 
there are groups in Hollywood that are urging the 
industry toward better and more films involving 
Negroes, the statement was more than welcome. 

Mr. Garfield pointed out that one of the most 
constructive of these groups is his own organization, 
the Screen Actors Guild. 


“The action,” he stated, “arose because of the increasing 
unemployment suffered by Negro players as a result of the 
popular pressure against the caricature of Negroes on the 
screen. With no creative suggestions offered, it began to 
seem much simpler for the movie industry to cut Negroes 
altogether, than to make a constructive effort to cope with 
the matter. So, at the instigation of the Actors’ Guild, a 
joint committee from the Actors,’ Writers’ and Directors’ 
Guilds got together and mapped out a three-point program. 

“It (the program) specifies first that if a Negro part is 
indicated in a script, it will be played by a Negro, and the 
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racial character will not be changed, subject, of course, to 
normal judgment of story value. Second, that the Negro 
will be portrayed on the screen not as a caricature, but 
as a simple human being, a normal member of the com- 
munity. Third, that some thought will be given to casting 
Negroes in- routine unnamed bits in a script, as mechanics, 
secretaries, nurses, etc.” 

He goes on to say that the program is not perfect and 
that its success depends almest entirely on individual will- 
ingness on the parts of writers, directors and producers to 
cooperate. “But to all of us who have a rooting interest 
in a better American film, and to those of us interested in 
truthful content, it’s exciting to have such a forward step 
on the part of three of Hollywood’s most important 
guilds.” 


Future Promising in Film Content 


If the future does not hold much promise of mor. 
jobs for the Negro actor, what is happening in Holly- 
wood in terms of film content certainly makes the 
future more promising for the Negro people. 

Since “The Ox-Bow Incident” which indicted 
lynching, Hollywood—and ail of this has happened 
in the past year—has filmed “The Burning Cross,” 
indicting the Klu Klux Klan; “Crossfire” and 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement,” indicting anti-Semitism. 

The fact that the press and public hailed “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement” as a production that “covers the 
movie industry with glory,” and as “the first movie 
to show that ideas can be as exciting as emotions.” 
and the fact that above all it conforms to the fun- 
damental prerequisites of the film industry in that 
it is entertaining as well as salable at the box office, 
are all to the good. 

Referring to anti-Semitism as picture content. 
Bosley Crowther of the New York Times said that 
“some would rather not get close to the truth. lest 
it might scorch an uncomfortable patch on theiz 


Rex Ingram’s role in “Moonrise,” released this Summer, 
was-the second outstanding part for this actor in almost 
four years. During the war he appeared in Columbia 
Picture’s “Sahara.” 
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consciences. That’s why it’s so important that Darry| 
Zanuck and Twentieth Century-Fox had the courage 
to produce ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ and to hawk it 
across the nation’s screen—to challenge the spirit of 
inertia, to talk about prejudice against the Jews.” 

Having at last mustered the courage to do (ilms 
on such a controversial issue, it is but another step 
for Hollywood to talk about prejudice against the 
Negro, which is even more embarrassing to America 
than anti-Semitism. It seems that Hollywood js 
about ready to take that step. 

Already the producers of the hit “Crossfire,” 
Adrian Scott and Edward Dymtryk, have secured 
the screen rights to the novel “Albert Sears,” which 
deals with the restrictive covenant question and the 
situation that arises when a Negro family moves into 
a white neighborhood. 

Darryl Zanuck has manifested more than a casual 
interest in acquiring the film rights to “Quality,” 
a novel dealing with “passing” from the Negro fo 
the white race. At one time this same producer whose 
company produced “The Ox-Bow Incident,” “Life- 
boat,” and “The Foxes of Harrow,” and is one of 
the firms in the industry most outspoken in its op- 
position to bigotry, was also interested in Richard 
Wright’s “Native Son,” which highlights the corro- 
sive influence of prejudice and segregation. 

Louis de Rochemont is already working on the 
film “Lost Boundaries,” dealing with “passing” and 
based on a factual story by William L. White, about 
a New England Negro dentist who for years passed 
for white. 

Reports have also been current from time to time 
that more than one film company has tried to acquire 
the rights to Sinclair Lewis’ “Kingsblood Royal.” 
which treats this controversial subject of the Negro’s 
position in America. 

Like most individuals and institutions during th- 
war, Hollywood spouted certain platitudes, it ef- 
fected certain reforms, it beamed ingratiatingly upon 
the Negro and other minorities in its midst. It gave 
a job here and another there, that were departur: 
from the stereotype. It produced a film against 
lynching. It did all this it seems because such were 
the popular things to do. 

Perhaps its swing back to “safe” material and 
even safer stereotypes was a natural post-war reac- 
tion. Perhaps the people wanted to escape from th 
grim realities and problems under which they lived 
during the war years, and Hollywood, having its 
finger on the public’s pulse, was simply obliging. 

Now. however, without the artificial stimulus >* 
war, of its own volition it is beginning to take cour- 
ageous action. Not all of the people in Hollywood. 
but some of them. Not overnight, but gradually they 
are concerning themselves more and more with fun- 
damental things like prejudice and inequality and 

injustice. Cheer for these people and hope they will 
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POLIO 
CONTROL 


... ten years 
on the march 


By PAUL B. CORNELY, M.D. 


NFANTILE paralysis has attacked an unusually 

large number of persons in recent years. Each of 
the years 1943 through 1946 has seen a rather high 
rate and in 1946 alone there were more than 25,000 
cases; a figure which has been exceeded only once 
before—in 1916 when more than 27,000 cases were 
reported. In addition to this rather sustained high 
attack rate, the number of children and young peo- 
ple with crippling conditions has shown a very signi- 
ficant rate. As of January, 1947, it is estimated that 
there were nearly 74,000 persons under age 21 who 
were crippled to some degree by this disease while in 
the same period in 1940 the number was in the 
neighborhood of 51,000 * an increase of 45 percent. 
It is also of interest to note that the number of 
crippled individuals increase with age. Thus, at the 
ages under 5, there were at the beginning of the year 
almost 6,400 crippled survivors from an attack of 
poliomyelitis; as compared to 23,330 at ages 15 to 
19. By any standards, polimoyelitis is a public health 
problem worthy of consideration. 

How does the Negro fare in his encounter with 
poliomyelitis? Polio is at present an unpredictable 
and rather capricious disease whose many whims and 
fancies science has as yet been unable to fathom so 
that no one knows where it will strike. This same 
unpredictability applies to its encounter with the 
Negro population. In 1944 in Erie County, only two 
Negro cases were reported out of about 1,000 cases; 
and in Hickory, North Carolina, out of 850 cases 
only 50 were among Negroes. On the other hand, 
in 1946 the incidence among Negroes in Detroit and 
Philadelphia exceeded a rate of three times that of 
other population groups. Thus, polio can and does 
strike the Negro. 

Unfortunately there are as yet no effective pre- 
ventive measures available against this disease but 
one organization, the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis supported by the March of Dimes. 
through its many chapters has mapped out a co- 
ordinated program with many facets designed to 
help in the control of this disease. Its Tenth Anni- 


*Anon: The | Pg of Cripples from Poliom yelitis. 
Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 28:5, September, 1947. 


Joe Brown, March of Dimes Poster Boy, 

is shown with Basil O’Connor, President 

of the National Foundation for Infantile 

Paralysis. The lad’s sister made a com- 

plete recovery from attack of polio. He 

is making good recovery from a severe 
onset of the disease. 


versary will be observed in 1948. Every American 
should be well informed about the activities being 
promoted by this Foundation since it is on the suc- 
cess of these that the control of poliomyelitis and its 
eventual eradication really rest. 


tan control of any epidemic disease depends upon 

good community organization. Accepted public 
health practice dictates that the basic essentials in a 
community control plan must include: (1) Early dis- 
covery of cases; (2) Facilities for treatment, (3) A 
program of rehabilitation, (4) Health education, 
(5) Research activities. The National Foundation 
has developed its program along these lines and its 
contributions to each of these fields have been signi- 
ficant and may be briefly summarized. 

1. Early Discovery of Cases. The early discovery 
of cases is of major importance not only in the con- 
trol of epidemic diseases but also in making it pos- 
sible for the individual so discovered to receive treat- 
ment when it does him the most good and thereby 
obviate as much as possible the development of 
residual crippling effects. 

The early discovery of cases depends largely on an 
alert and informed group of general practitioners 
and trained specialists to serve as consultants. The 
National Foundation has attempted to meet this need 
through three avenues, improvement in the training 
of medical] students; refresher courses for those al- 
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Evelyn Bouden (extreme right), physical therapist at New 
York State Reconstruction Home, Haverstrav, N. Y., and 
staff associates, learn to manipulate crutches before in- 
structing polio patients. Class is being held on the technique 
of stepping up and down curbs while using crutches. 


ready in practice and opportunities for specialty 
training. The improvement in medical training has 
been accomplished by making grants to medical 
schools for the strengthening of such departments 
as pediatrics and orthopedic surgery. An example of 
this is the allocation of approximately $70,000 to 
Meharry Medical College which trains approximate- 
ly 50 percent of Negro physicians in this country 
for this purpose. Refresher courses for hundreds of 
practicing physicians have been made available in 
various centers. The first of these was opened at the 
Knickerbocker Hospital in New York City in 1945. 
Numerous physicians from all parts of the country, 
many of whom were Negroes, have been trained 
here. Last Spring for instance, Dr. Warrick Cardozo 
of Washington, D. C., Dr. E. I. Robinson of Lox 
Angeles, and Dr. Maybelle Weaver of Baltimore at- 
tended these courses. 


A VARIED group of specialists is needed in the 

attack against polio; not only for aid in the 
early discovery of cases but also for the treatment, 
follow-up, rehabilitation and adjustment of these in- 
dividuals. With this in mind, the National Founda- 
toin has made grants to many specialty organiza- 
tions for fellowships and scholarships. In 1946 this 
amounted to approximately $1,500,000. Thus such 
organizations as the United States Public Health 
Service, the National Research Council, American 
Association of Medical Record Librarians, National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, Provident 
Medical Associates and the American Physiotherapy 
Association have been able to recruit and offer aid 
to young physicans, nurses, social workers, physio- 
therapists who wish to further their training. In this 
venture, Negroes have also participated. During the 
1946-47 school year, Dr. William A. Mason of the 
United States Public Health Service studied at Yale 
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University; Dr. E. Perry Crump of the Meharry 
Medical College Faculty completed study at the Unij- 
versity of Minnesota School of Medicine and. Dr. 
Margaret Morgan Lawrence, Associate Professor of 
Pediatrics at Meharry Medical College attended 
Columbia University. These trained individua's jn 
whatever community they find themselves, will cuite 
often spell the difference between a completely re- 
covered youngster and a partially or totally crippled 
individual. 

2. Facilities for Treatment. The treatment of the 
polio case requires careful, continuous and well super- 
vised handling until the victim is able to return to 
society as a well adjusted individual. This may mean 
a few weeks, many months or some years and in 
many instances, the expenditure of large sums of 
money. Unlike many other diseases, the adequate 
treatment of infantile paralysis requires not only 
hospitalization, but also special kinds of scientific 
equipment. Many communities have lacked adequate 
resources to meet the impact of an epidemic and 
so the National Foundation through its Chapters 
have not only met these emergency situations but also 
established permanent centers to help many states 
ind regional areas. What was done in Hickory, 
North Carolina in 1944 and what has already been 
accomplished at the Tuskegee Institute for Infantile 
Paralysis are already matters of record. But other 
developments continue to take place. For instance, 
the District of Columbia Chapter has made ap- 
propriations to Freedmen’s Hospital to aid in the 
establishment of a polio ward. All told, in the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1947, the National Head. 
cuarters had spent more than $6,000,000 in epidemic 
aid to supplement chapter funds. 

3. A Program of Rehabilitation. The child who 
is crippled by polio must be successfully adjusted to 
life so that he will not be a burden to himself, his 
family or society. Thus the child cannot be con- 
sidered well until he is happy in his own environ- 
ment. This requires more than medical treatment. 
It requires the combined efforts of the mental hygien- 
ist, medical social worker, public health nurse, voca- 
tional counselor and school teacher. It also entails 
understanding on the part of the community so 
that these individuals can eventually be accepted 
into industry and other components of everyday liv- 
ing. Cognizant of these responsibilities, the National 
Foundation has on its staff a psychologist and medi- 
cal social worker to give guidance in these fields to 
its chapters and other groups deserving them. As 
has already been stated, the Foundation has seen to 
it that grants are available for the training of in- 
dividuals in many of those specialties. As another 
example, we find school teachers and supervisors in 
North Carolina, as in a number of states, being aided 
through health education workshops, supported by 
such grants to understand the many problems asso- 
ciated with poliomyelitis. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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IN PRINT... 


Our Raceless Writers 


By PHILIP BUTCHER 


> SEVERAL WEEKS during 1947 two widely 
different books were on most of the nation’s best- 
seller lists. One of those was Frank Yerby’s The 
Vixens, an historical romance of little literary merit; 
the other, Willard Motley’s distinguished Knock on 
Any Door, was an important contribution to the 
main stream of American fiction. Little as the books 
have in common, the point of identity is of consc- 
quence: both deal primarily with white characters 
and thousands of Americans read them without hav- 
ing the faintest idea that they were written by 
Negroes. 

As “raceless” writers Yerby and Motley are un- 
usual but not unique. Early in this century Paul 
Laurence Dunbar wrote three novels about whites. 
William Attaway’s Let Me Breathe Thunder was 
erroneously hailed by the publishers in 1939 as the 
first novel written about whites by a Negro. Similar 
claims were made in 1946—though not by the pub- 
lishers—for Yerby’s The Foxes of Harrow. 

Yerby’s latest novel, The Golden Hawk, continues 
the raceless tradition of his first books. Set in the 
West Indies in the seventeenth century, it is openly 
designed to appeal to a wide, sensation-loving public. 
The first chapter involves murder, rape, an earth- 
quake, a tidal wave, a sea fight, mutiny, leprosy, and 
religious persecution. These elements are clumsily 
interwoven in a tawdry plot and the characters have 
no more depth than the technicolor screen on which 
Mr. Yerby probably intends them to perform. 

ANN PETRY continues the current trend toward 
raceless writing in her second novel, Country Place, 
but this portrait of a segment of white New England 
is able, honest fiction. The major characters in this 
absorbing story of a small Connecticut town and 
its adjustment to the postwar world are skillfully 
drawn—the Weazel, the taxi-driver who is the male- 
volent thread on which the plot hangs; Mrs. Gramby, 
the town matriarch; Gloria, the unfaithful wife; 
and Johnnie Roane, the disillusioned veteran. This 
is a simple tale of domestic tragedy on several levels 
and, strictly within the narrow limits in which it is 
related, is artistically and emotionally effective. So is 
the study of the deteriorating small town, which is 
itself the principal character. 

But there is some carelessness. Early in the story 
Johnnie enters the front door of the Weazel’s cab 


In the early 1900's, Paul Laurence Dunbar wrote threc 
novels about white persons. 


and tosses his barracks bag on the floor behind him. 
The bag stays put, but it must be assumed that 
Johnnie moves about for the Weazel talks to him 
while watching him in the rear view mirror. Yet, 
a few pages later, Johnnie leaves the cab by the 
front door. And there are structural weaknesses. 
The device of telling much of the story through 
the person of the town druggist is inept. The author 
has to vary her point of view to overcome the physical 
limitations of the narrator and the reader is fre- 
quently lost in the transition. 


A$ the characters grow to reality and the familiar 
story develops, Country Place will be read with 
pleasure. The novel establishes Mrs. Petry’s versa- 
tility of interests and, perhaps, virtuosity of tech- 
nique, but it is hardly a significant advance over 
The Street except in the negative virtue of not being 
“another Negro novel.” Mrs. Petry has been diverted 
from a subject which she could treat with special 
understanding to one about which she can be merely 
repetitive. That she has made the switch without 
loss of stature reveals a sustained, maturing talent. 
There is another kind of raceless writing. While 
few colored authors have written principally about 
whites, a large number have portrayed Negroes who 
are almost white, by appearance or circumstances 
or both. Many novels have stressed the “talented 
tenth” and the Negro fair enough to pass, making 
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much of the supposedly essential identity of these 
people and the white middle class. This approach, 
apologist and defeatist, assumes that these excep- 
tional Negroes are more appropriate subjects for fic- 
tion and, by implication, more deserving of integra- 
tion in American life than their lower-class brother-. 
The tragic mulatto stereotype is involved in this at- 
titude, an error of emphasis which ultimately thwarts 
its own propaganda purposes. Yet it is a point of 
view never completely out of vogue. 

WILL THOMAS’ God Is for White Folks is 
typical of this category in many respects, though 
scar¢ely representative in literary quality. Unac- 
cepted by the blacks on his father’s Louisiana plan- 
tation and denied by his father’s race, Beau Beau- 
champ runs away to work as white. He falls in love 
with the traditionally beautiful octoroon, wins her 
when he discloses that he is colored, and. fleeing 
the wrath of the town, returns with her to the plan- 
tation where, after some fantastic developments, he 
comes into his inheritance as lord of all he surveys. 
The story is a crude mixture of attempted regional- 
ism and the Gothic romance. The theme, the un- 
just treatment of the Negro in the South, has no 
force. The author’s concern for Beau and his lover 
seems to be aroused less because they are colored 
than because they are so nearly white. 


This year, Dorothy West wrote her first novel. 


Dorothy West’s first novel, The Living Is Easy, 

too, there is a plethora of Negroes who are white 
in appearance or in their sense of values, but Miss 
West does not suggest that these qualities are virtues 
which warrant special consideration. 

The Living Is Easy is the story of a beautiful 
colored woman who rises from a South Carolina 
sharecropper’s cabin to a precarious position in Bos- 
ton’s staid, pretentious Negro society. Cleo’s mar- 
riage to Mr. Judson, a successful colored business 
man, is her entree. Selfish, domineering, and un- 
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scrupulous, Cieo contrives to break up the marriage, 
of her foolish younger sisters and gathers them ang 
their children into the Boston fold. Business losses 
that follow World War I and his wife’s squandering 
break Mr. Judson—the only admirable character jp 
the book—and send him away to make a new start. 
His departure is the culmination of the disint: ¢ra- 
tion of the family group Cleo assembled and manipu- 
lated for her own ends. 

In the background of the novel are the “first fm. 
ilies” of the city’s Negro society. These characters, 
most of them very fair, are broken by Cleo’s machin. 
ations or the weight of their own maladjustments, 
But they are types rather than people and are bur- 
dened with the author’s tendency toward irony and 
melodrama. Clearly intended as the first installment 
of a saga, the novel closes with the inference that 
Cleo’s nephew and nieces will profit from their resi- 
dence in Boston and may go on to fulfill themselves. 

As a sociological study of the Negro in Boston 
either the “aristocrat” or the Southern immigrant— 
the book is disappointingly narrow in scope and 
shallow in treatment. It lacks the balanced insight 
Miss West, as a Bostonian, might be expected to 
bring to it. But as a vivid portrait of a vicious wo- 
man who ruins herself and everyone she loves, it is 
no smal] achievement. 

In a sense, the point of view of the raceless writer 
is presently evident in the field of non-fiction. The 
dispassionate objectivity which this approach makcs 
possible is obviously desirable here. 

JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN'S history of the Amer- 
ican Negro, From Slavery to Freedom, is an excei- 
lent book and an instance in point. The author is a 
stylist as well as a distinguished historian. His is cer- 
tainly the most readable work of its kind yet to ap- 
pear, and it is already in wide use as a college text. 
Students are often surprised to find that Dr. Frank- 
lin is a Negro, for his book is so balanced, so free 
of racial chauvinism, that it might be the product 
of a white scholar. Sober, restrained, assured, it was 
not written in bitterness or pride. It will command 
more attention than the earlier histories of the race 
although, as Dr. Franklin acknowledges, without 
those momentous studies to break the ground this 
book could not have been written. 

A thorough study, From Slavery to Frezdom begins 
with a discussion of African backgrounds and later 
chapters treat the Negro in Canada, in the Carib- 
bean, and in Latin America. The emphasis, of 
course, is on the Negro in the United States and 
almost half of the book is concerned with the period 
since the Civil War. Extensive bibliographical notes 
make possible reference to the detailed sources used 
in each chapter, sources. which the author carefully 
evaluates. 

In an address Dr. Franklin said, “In this book I 
have sought to do in one area of American history 
what needs to be done in many areas. It is written 
from the point of view of a revisionist. The Negro 
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has been not so much neglected as he has been mis- 
represented.” His work will go far toward correct- 
ing ‘hat misrepresentation. 

= scholar, concerned about the repre- 
+% sentation of the Negro in fiction rather than 
in history, has produced an important book. Hugh 
Morris Gloster’s study of the Negro novelist and 
short story writer, Negro Voices in American Fiction 
js an able analysis of the known novels by Negro 
authors, from William Wells Brown’s Clotel, or the 
President’s Daughter (1853) to Richard Wright's 
Native Son (1940). The study relies heavily, as any 
such work must, on Sterling A. Brown’s The Negro in 
American Fiction. Repetitious in content and phras- 
ing and distracting in its use of many topic and 
sub-topic headings, the book reads too much like 
the expanded doctoral dissertation it is. Some impor- 
tant, pertinent references are omitted from the bibli- 
ography, and the failure to bring the work up to date 
with a treatment of novels published since 1940 i 
regrettable. But the critical judgments are generally 
acute and sound; the tedious plot summaries are 
accurate; and the historical, sociological, and liter- 
ary factors, that molded this diverse fiction are cap- 
ably surveyed. Dr. Gloster’s work is a valuable con- 
tribution to a specialized field of stduy. 


AS he points out in his conclusion, there is no 

reason why Negro writers should be restricted 
in their material to the problems of this segregated 
minority. The artist must be free to depict what he 
knows best and feels most deeply. There is no such 
thing as a “Negro novel;” there is only the novel 
about Negroes. Negro literature itself is an invalid 
term since Negro writers employ the standard form: 
of English and American literature, and the litera- 
ture about Negro life includes more books by white 
authors than by minority writers. It was a step for- 
ward when Negro poets emancipated themselves 
from dialect verse; it is a step forward that colored 
novelists are taking as their canvas all the aspects 
of American life which are within the range of 
their varied personal experience. 

But despite Dr. Gloster’s praise of the obvious vir- 
tues of this emancipation, it is clear, as other critic: 
have long insisted, that every race must rely largely 
on its own artists for interpretation and, while it is 
important for the writer to be free to treat whatever 
material suits his particular talent, it does not follow 
that the emancipation of the novelist lies in escaping 
the racial scene altogether. In exceptional instances 
it may be that it does. But Negro life is still a rich 
field for fiction, as the continued interest of white 
novelists indicates, and is still in need of broad, care- 
ful, sympathetic treatment. The trend toward race- 
less authorship seems a loss to the Negro and to 
American literature, which would profit most if the 
skills of our writers were turned on the aspect of 
American life they know best and which is so much 
in need of major, artistically mature spokesmen. 


THE READING LIST 


THE GOLDEN HAWK. By Frank Yerby. New 
York: The Dial Press, 1948. $3.00. 

COUNTRY PLACE. By Ann Petry. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1947. $2.75. 

GOD IS FOR WHITE FOLKS. By Will Thomas. 
New York: Creative Press, 1947. $3.00. 


THE LIVING IS EASY. By Dorothy West. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. $3.00. 

FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: A HISTORT 
OF AMERICAN NEGROES. By John Hope 
Franklin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
$5.00. 

NEGRO VOICES IN AMERICAN FICTION. By 
Hugh Morris Gloster. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1948. $3.50. 


A REVIEW 


LOST BOUNDARIES. By W. L. White. (A True 
Story of an Actual Family in a Real America.) 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1947, 1948, 


pp. $1.50. 
HIS STORY of the Johnston family cannot be 


given a critical review since it concerns rea! 
people who even now are seeking to live wholesomely 
and truthfully in a world that gives many of its 
directions with racial traffic signs. The Johnston’s 
living has had to be regulated by these signs. W. L. 
White has told their story in a simple and effective 
way—the story of how an American family “passed 
for white,” and how that way of living affected the 
lives of two generations of sensitive, intelligent 
people. 

The real meaning of this book is much more signi- 
ficant than the story it tells. Between the lines lies a 
monumental document on marginal peoples through- 
out the Western World—how they learn to live the 
roles they essay, how some succeed and others fail, 
how barrages of race epithets and symbols are hurled 
at these New Men of the New World, the mixed- 
bloods. It is the story of how these New Men run to 
the Rocks to hide their faces only to hear the Rocks 
cry out, “No Hiding Place.” The Johnston’s flighi 
has ended but their lost boundaries remain the 
limited horizons of millions of other people through- 
out the world. It is on these horizons that Mr. Whiie 
has focussed our attention, and on which the modern 
world must train its sights. 

Ira De A. Rem 
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Twenty Years Ago In Opportunity 


“We shall be with you in your distant time, 


Shall lean towards you across many a year... .” 


From June to September, 1928, the editorship of Opportunity continued under 


—Lord Dunsany 


Charles S. Johnson. With the October Issue, Elmer A. Carter became Editor. Dr. 
Johnson was assigned to the post of Contributing Editor. These items were selected 


(Editorial Fragments) 


The concept Negro is a part of the concept 
“stranger.” It is a part of human nature to look 
with suspicion, fear or disparagement upon outsiders. 
. . » Class and race are not identical even though 
the angles of pressure frequently fall at the same 
points. Growing out of this already are a differential 
respect for Negroes as these classes among them be- 
come defined, and tendencies toward a crossing of 
racial lines when the common interests of a class 
are concerned. 

* 
HE SOUTH ... is concerned with the Negro 
vote as it imagines it would be if Negroes were 
all that the Constitution declares them to be. 


Ever and anon our sense of security is jolted by 
some sweeping disaster which defies the most care- 
fully contrived appliances of safety and mocks with 
dreadful indifference the artificial distinctions of 
race, nationality and caste. Such a disaster was the 
Mississippi flood which for a brief moment leveled 
the barriers between black and white and united 
them in a common effort to save their property and 
their lives. With the passing of imminent danger. 
however, the old concepts reappeared and prejudices 
that were dissipated in the face of approaching de- 
struction reasserted themselves with new vigor. 

Such a catastrophe also was the recent loss of 
the steamship Vestris with over one hundred lives 
off the Virginia coast... . 

Even allowing for nervous excitement to which 
survivors were subjected because of their harrowing 
experiences, nevertheless (a) belated attempt to allo- 
cate the blame for the death of so many passengers 
to the Negro crew is evidence of a desire on the part 
of some to evoke a Negro stereotype and to substitute 
traditional concepts in place of actuality. Happily 
there is abundant proof that in this instance, as in 
other similar instances, courage was not conditioned 
by color or race. From the mass of conflicting evi- 
dence two pictures stand out vividly: Michael J. 
O'Loughlin, the wireless operator, a white man, 
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from issues of the Magazine published during the last six months of 1928. 


remaining at his post of duty until the menacing 
waters engulfed him—and Lionel Licorish, a Negro, 
diving time after time into the shark infested seas 
and carrying helpless passengers to a life boat and 
to safety. 

Social psychologists who explain race differences in 
terms of inferiority and superiority must find such 
behavior vastly disconcerting. 

(From “The Dark Tower,” by Countee Cullen, 
Assistant Editor) 

_- ALEXANDER has again been accorded 

the privilege and honor of editing a special 
issue of the Carolina Magazine of the University of 
North Carolina, the May Issue being especially de- 
signed as a Negro poetry issue. Alain Locke dis- 
cusses The Message of the Negro Poets, while 
Charles S. Johnson writes on Jazz Poetry and 
Blues. The poems are schematically divided into 
the following color sections: Jazz Notes and Blues 
Tones, Ebony Dreams, Black Shadows on Parnassus, 
Onyx Set With Pearls, Valhalla and Dawn. The 
blues section is by far the weakest; Langston Hughes 
remains the acknowledged master of that form, and 
Waring Cuney and Lewis Alexander are far too 
effective in their own way to content themselves 
with feebly echoing Hughes. We like most in th 
issue “Old Man Buzzard” by Sterling Brown, “The 
Feast of Death” by Edward Silvera, “Episode” by 
Jessie Fauset, and the sonnets by Carrie W. Clifford. 
And we were especially pleased with the well-merited 
tribute paid by Editor Gardner to Editor Alexander 

+ * * 

At the Liberty Theatre, the Blackbirds of 1928. 
the newest Negro review to reach Broadway, evokes 
memories of Florence Mills and ends as one more 
testimony to her utterly inimitable genius. Negro 
producers should by now realize that their problem 
is not to produce another Florence Mills, but to re- 
place her. Slavish imitations of her particular af- 
fections only serve in this instance to diminish the 
really fine latent possibilities of Aida Ward and 
Adelaide Hall, the stars of this new edition of the 
Blackbirds. . . . 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had a war job, but she began 
te wonder what to do about her future. Then, ome day 
she learned about the amazing success of a friend whe 
had completed an Apex Beauty Course and was muking 
more than a comfortable living. 

Seo, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she’s inde- 
pendent, and is her own boss; owns her own home and 
has a nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own efforts. 
You have the ability an 


Beauty Culture Is A “Depression-Proof” Business! 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Liberal Arts — Accredited 
A Christian, Four-Year College Established 1875 
Offers A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
For information write The Registrar 
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POLIO CONTROL—TEN YEARS 

(Continued from Page 112) 
“4. Research Activities. Although the first epidemic 
of poliomyelitis in this country was described in 1894 
and the germ which causes it was first studied in 
1840, yet everything that was known about polio 
was obscured at the time the National Foundation 
was formed ten years ago. Since then many facts 
have been clearly established. Through studies with 
the electronic microscope and animal experimenta- 
tion, a great deal more is known about this organism, 
one of the smallest known, which causes the disease. 
Much more is also known about the manner in 
which the disease spreads and the avenues through 
which it enters the body. But more needs to be 
known in order to control the disease, and so the 
Foundation has not stopped in giving aid to institu- 
tions carrying on research in this field. Last year a 
total of approximately $3,000,000 were given to 40 
institutions so that their scientists could continue 
unraveling the mysteries of poliomyelitis. Scientists 
at Yale are continuing to study the manner in which 
the disease spreads from man to man. Those at 
Harvard and the University of California are trying 
to find better and quicker ways for its early diagnosis. 
Those at the University of Pennsylvania are studying 
whether the amount and kind of food we eat has 
anything to do with our susceptibility to infantile 
paralysis; while the workers at Pennsylvania State 
College are attempting to develop an effective vac- 
cine which will prevent this disease just as we have 
in the case of diphtheria. Thus science is march- 
ing slowly but steadily toward the answers to many 
of these problems. 

5- Health Education. Since much remains to be 
known about this disease, then education of every 
individual concerning the facts known is one of the 
important ways of protecting the community. The 
National Foundation has enlisted the support of 
experts to aid in developing the best procedures to 
achieve this end. Educational mectings with myriads 
of organizations have been held throughout the coun- 
try. Printed matter such as bulletins, pamphlets, and 
leaflets in large quantities have been distributed free 
of charge. For instance, “A Message to Parents,” a 
publication telling parents what to do when an 
epidemic of infantile paralysis occurs was distributed 
to more than 30.000.000 pupils. Costly exhibits have 
been set up which have been shown to many lay 
and professional organizations. “Preparedness” meet- 
ings conducted by the National Foundation are held 
yearly in the Spring to alert communities in those 
areas where epidemics may likely occur during the 
Summer. Radio, motion pictures and newspapers 
have been fully utilized to reach every nook and cor- 
ner so that no one would remain ignorant. Such 
words as, respirator, muscle spasm, bulbar paralysis 
and virus are much better understood today by pro- 
portionately more. peole than a decade ago—thanks 
to education. 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year Coll 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS AOMINISTRATION 


DUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, ENCINEERING 
—o—- 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical and Business Courses 
A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Class “A” College 
Courses offered leading to Bachelor of Science Degree in 


Agriculture Home Economics 
Commercial Dietetics Mechanical Industries 
Education Physical Education 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 
Special Courses in Vocational Rehabilitation for Veterans 
Graduate Study Veterinary Medicine 
Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


Voorhees N. & I. School, Denmark, S. C. 


Co-educational—Departments: Junior College, High Schoo! 
and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the Southern 
Association, and S. C. Department of Education. 
Healthful location. 

Reasonable terms 


For further information, write: 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Va. 
Class “A” College with Bachelor’s Degrees in: 


Education Business 
Social Science Natural Science 
Languages Religious Education 
Graduate School of Religion 
offering B.D. Degree 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President _ 


For Information write to the 
President or Dean of College 
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New York’s Famous Uptown Home of 
Southern Fried Chicken and Waffles 


Delicious Steaks and Chops 
Dinner from 4 to 10 P.M. 
CONTINUOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


STARS OF STAGE AND RADIO 
10th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


WeLts Caters To SMALL CLuB ParTIES 
AND BANQUETS 
ALLAN McMILLAN 
Director Public Relations 


2249 SEVENTH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
Phone: AUd 3-8244 


What They Say About 


FAIR PLAY 


“It manages to speak in the venacular of teen-age boys 
and girls and yet not be ungrammatical which is some- 
thing that comic books have been doing so crudely for 
years.”—Nancy L. Haney, Assistant Editor, The Woman’s 
Press, New York, N. Y. 

“|. . This comic has punch, drive, and color and carries 
its message well. . . . —Leonard J. Brooks, Community 
Relations Committee, Cincinnati Jewish Community Coun- 
cil, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“. . A fine effort in the right direction.”—Earl Wilson, 
Columnist, The New York Post. 


The full color comic, Fair Play, strikes at the roots of 

racial prejudice. It is published in cooperation with the 

Jewish Labor Committee and the National Urban League, 
Inc., by 


THE ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NAI BRITH 
212 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
Order your copies today—while the supply lasts. 


GINCE we are talking about health education, % 
would not be amiss to mention precautions 
be observed during the coming months of June & 
September, the season when the ever-present threaj 
of an infantile paralysis epidemic becomes mop 
ominous. The following precautions should alway 
be kept in mind: 


1. Avoid overtiring and extreme fatigue from strenuggs 
exercise. 

2. Avoid sudden chilling such as would come from @ 
plunge into extremely cold water on a very hot day 

3. Pay careful attention to personal cleanliness, such a 
thorough handwashing before cating. Hygienic habig 
should always be observed. 

4. If possible avoid tonsil and adenoid operations during 
epidemics. Careful study has shown that such operas 
tions, when done during an epidemic, tend to increase 
the danger of contracting infantile paralysis in ig 
most serious form. 

5. Use the purest milk and water you can. Keep flies 
away from food. While the exact means of spread 
of the disease is not known, contaminated water and 
milk are always dangerous and flies have repeatedly 
been shown to carry the infantile paralysis virus. 

6. Do not swim in polluted water. 

7. Maintain community sanitation at a high level af 
all times. 


8. Avoid all unnecessary contact with persons with any 
illness suspicious of infantile paralysis. 


Thus the National Foundation through its many 
approaches has laid down a pattern which any com 
munity may well follow in controlling poliomyelitis, 
Further, the National Foundation through its charter 
which includes the statement that direct medical 
assistance will be given to those afflicted with infan- 
tile paralysis irrespective of age, race, creed or color 
has adhered to a democratic principle which official 
and non-official health agencies could well emulate. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


THE CRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

effers courses leading to the Master's degree in the fields of 

biology, chemistry, economics, English, French, history, Latin, 

mathematics and sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

a@ graduate school offering a two-year curriculum fcr prospec 

tive social workers, leading to the degree of Master of Social 

Work or te the professional certificate. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 

requiring college graduation for admission and offering @ 

one-year-curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

Science in Library Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

@ graduate schol offering curricular leading to the M. A. 

and M. Ed. degree, designed to meet the needs of men and 

women who have chosen education as a professional career. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

a graduate school offering thor ugh theoretical and practical 

training in the fields of business affairs, leading to the de 

gree of Master of Business Administration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher education of 
egroes combine under the direction of Atlanta University to 
er courses on both the graduate and under-graduate levels. 


Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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